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It  seeks  GRANTORS  for  the  purpose  of  a long-range  program  to 
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Tableland  Counties,  including  the  Monongahela  and  Potomac  Val- 
leys, reveal  that  Bedford  is  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania,  Allegany  in 
Maryland,  and  Hampshire  in  West  Virginia,  Hampshire  being  the  oldest 
of  the  three.  The  youngest  is  Garrett  County,  Maryland. 
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Our  Editorial  Map 

We  are  setting  out  upon  a journey.  It  is  one  of  adventure,  peril  and 
hope.  Every  step  involves  such  a heavy  risk  that  the  sensing  of  peril  has 
a tendency  to  paralyze  the  feelings  of  adventure  and  hope.  Think  of  the 
Mastodon  crossing  the  Alleghenies  in  the  infancy  of  Time;  of  the  truck 
drivers  crossing  them  today.  Many  of  them  did  not  and  do  not  make  the 
grade. 

The  trails  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man  have  changed  in  their 
famed  journeyings.  Many  of  these  treks  across  the  pathless  earth  have 
blazed  renewable  highways  across  the  pages  of  history.  Contemplate  for 
a moment  the  meaning  of  Abraham’s  departure  from  the  City  of  Ur;  of 
Marco  Polo’s  excursions  into  the  bright  and  happy  regions  of  Cathay;  of 
Columbus  stumbling  upon  a new  world;  of  Lindberg’s  spread-eagle 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  wastes.  Within  the  memory  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers nations  and  races  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  have  come  to 
these  shores  where  they  have  ranged  and  swarmed  over  mountains,  plains 
and  streams  to  plant,  populate  and  build  a new  kind  of  civilization  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  human  history.  In  truth  it  was  but  yesterday 
that  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  howl  of  the 
wolf. 

The  good  old  U.S.A.  has  shrunk  into  a mere  Attica  in  our  gaze  and 
contact.  The  speed  of  wheels  and  wings  has  not  only  dwarfed  the  size  of 
our  continent  but  developed  our  perils,  mechanical  and  mental.  Each  day 
the  average  citizen  faces  the  prospect  of  jetting  around  and  around  in 
circles  of  giddiness  and  nausea. 

Despite  the  natural  and  acquired  perils  of  the  journey  we  invite 
you  to  take  there  is  an  extra  margin  of  adventure  and  hope.  We  are 
purposely  trying  to  coax  you  away  from  the  main  highways  of  traffic, 
press,  radio  and  television.  We  are  trying  to  persuade  you  to  accompany 
us  on  the  lesser  known  and  much  less  appreciated  trails  that  lead  to  a 
spring  of  origins,  a stone  of  memory  and  a silhouette  against  the  mountain 
and  the  sky. 

We  want  you  for  keeps.  There  is  nothing  like  pleasant  company 
whether  hiking  on  a mountain  trail,  in  a motorcade  or  stream-lined  train, 
whose  destination  is  some  historic  shrine  and  the  renewed  contact  with 
some  aspect  of  the  simple  folkways  of  our  ancestors.  Trails,  such  as  these, 
have  a maximum  of  memory.  As  we  travel  through  the  Tableland  we 


should  take  it  slow,  not  only  for  reasons  of  safety  but  for  meditation.  If 
you  travel  in  this  fashion  Tableland  Trails  both  in  terms  of  the  magazine 
and  the  mountains  it  describes  will  provide  you  mountain-top  experi- 
ences. When  our  Lord  wanted  to  meditate  and  pray  He  went  into  a 
solitary  place  in  the  mountains.  Ever  so  often  we  need  to  get  away  from 
everything — yes  from  the  beaten  track.  St.  Paul  said:  “I  will  show  you 
a tar  better  way.”  The  Editor  and  his  collaborators  are  joined  in  humbly 
saying  these  words  after  the  great  Apostle  of  God.  They  have  seen  what 
there  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  Tablelands,  upon  Nebo,  Moriah  and  Tabor. 
And  yours  is  the  part  to  judge  us,  to  join  and  so  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage us.  Who  was  it  that  said: 

“Behold,  I will  do  a new  thing; 

Now  it  shall  spring  forth; 

I will  even  make  a way  in  the  wilderness.” 

* # # # 

The  year  of  1953  marks  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton’s first  journey  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  railroad  connection  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
the  beginning  of  this  magazine. 

It  seems  wholly  justifiable  to  choose  the  year  1753  as  the  beginning 
of  the  white  man’s  settlement  in  the  Tablelands.  For  a space  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  various  peoples  that  came  to  our  coasts 
were  well  content  to  remain  east  of  the  mountains.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  immigration  pressed  the  newer  arrivals  further  westward.  It 
was  through  the  initiative  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  fur  trading 
companies,  indirectly  acting  as  advanced  agents,  that  the  people  along 
the  coasts  were  encouraged  to  come  and  settle  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  westward  rivers.  It  was  here  they  were  confronted  not  only  with 
the  resistance  of  native  people,  whom  we  have  mis-labeled  Indians,  but 
the  French  who  had  come  from  Canada  by  inland  water-routes.  The 
three-dimensional  struggle  with  the  dense  wilderness,  hostile  Indians, 
and  the  entrenched  French  presented  the  first  act  on  our  stage  of  colorful 
history.  There  is  no  region  in  the  United  States  that  offers  any  more 
intense  history  of  the  white  man’s  struggle.  This  magazine  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  recounting  of  this  story,  digging  ever  deeper  into  the 
sources  in  order  to  discern  new  perspectives,  and  attach  more  closely  the 
local  significance  of  these  places,  people  and  events  to  the  total  appraisal 
of  our  civilization. 

To  epitomise  what  has  transpired  in  our  country  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  seems  presumptuous.  And  whatever  interpretation  is  writ- 
ten in  this  space  can  be  judged  according  to  one’s  own  conclusion  of  our 
history  as  of  this  date.  In  the  short  space  of  twenty  decades  the  seaboard 
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colonies  substantially  aided  mother  England  to  wrest  the  entire  continent 
of  North  America  from  the  French,  and,  unwisely,  too  successfully  col- 
laborated with  her  in  the  suppression,  and  segregation  of  the  Indians. 
Our  assistance  to  Britain  was  rewarded  by  her  attempt  to  exploit  us  with 
unwarranted  taxes  to  pay  for  her  wars.  We  won  our  independence.  It 
was  then  that  more  and  more  trails  were  blazed  across  the  mountains, 
across  the  rivers  and  plains  to  the  far  Pacific  on  which  the  minions  of  the 
old  world  over-flow  flanged  out  upon  the  untried,  vast,  empty  and  pro- 
digously  rich  earth.  While  this  was  going  on  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  were  speech-making  themselves  into  a bloody 
feud.  The  formation  of  West  Virginia,  much  of  which  is  the  Tablelands, 
was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  new  unity  that  followed  the  Civil 
War.  With  the  unprecedented  development  of  natural  resources  running 
parallel  to  unprecedented  technical  advance  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  a leader  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
and  of  this  date  through  two  world  wars  have  become,  involuntarily,  the 
advance  guard  of  a world-encompassing  civilization. 

In  this  Inaugural  Year  President  Eisenhower,  the  thirty-fourth  suc- 
cessor of  President  Washington  is,  with  his  people,  confronted  with 
another  three-dimensional  foe;  Communism  without,  Communism  with- 
in, and  Materialism  within.  If  our  ancestors  here  in  the  mountains 
thought  at  times  they  faced  insurmountable  opposition  to  establish  them- 
selves in  peace  and  prosperity  what  would  they  think  if  living  today? 
Because  the  history  of  the  Tableland  has  such  a large  and  unrecognized 
context  of  spiritual  values  one  can  almost  hear  their  unisonal  voices 
rising  from  their  neglected  burial  grounds,  saying — “Do  away  with  ma- 
terialism if  you  really  want  to  conquer  communism.” 

No  better  reason  can  be  given  for  TABLELAND  TRAILS,  and  similar 
magazines  and  books,  than  to  recall  to  the  American  people,  especially 
pertinent  to  the  people  here  in  the  mountains,  what  were  our  origins, 
what  was  the  rock  from  which  we  were  hewed. 

# # # # 

TABLELAND  TRAILS  is  a brand  new  magazine.  It  accepts  the 
pioneering  task  of  blazing  new  trails  into  the  wilderness  of  our  mountain 
history  where  it  hopes  to  discover  for  all  readers  the  history  of  our  wilder- 
ness people. 

The  Tableland  is  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  on  the  eastern 
edge  commences  at  the  crest  of  Allegheny  Front  and  which  tilts  westerly 
between  ranges  and  hills  to  the  Ohio. 

The  first  trails  westward  crossed  the  Allegheny  Tableland.  They  are 
now  the  key  railroads  and  highways  to  the  West.  Along  these  trails  events 
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took  place  that  gave  shape  to  American  civilization.  It  is  unfortunate  tor 
the  people  here  that  they  have  forgotten  much  of  their  history,  and  for  the 
American  people  that  they  have  never  been  told. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  Editor  has  visited  most  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  Tableland  counties.  He  has  worked  in  most  of  the 
libraries.  His  notebooks  bulge  with  material  selected  from  the  people 
he  has  interviewed  and  the  books  he  has  read. 

TABLELAND  TRAILS  is  a magazine  of  private  enterprise.  One  of 
the  growing  problems  in  American  life  is  in  what  way  individuals  can 
successfully  launch  a private,  independent  business.  Whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  skilled  or  unskilled  he  is  forced  in  too  many  situations  to  derive 
his  livelihood  from  some  corporation  or  institution.  The  person  who 
tries  to  sell  an  idea  or  a product  in  terms  of  private  enterprise  labors 
under  a great  disadvantage.  The  average  prospect  prefers  an  idea  or  a 
product  backed  by  the  prestige  of  a corporation  or  an  institution.  Yet 
everywhere  one  hears  much  speech-making  regarding  the  preservation  of 
American  liberties  in  terms  of  private  enterprise.  Subscribing  to  a maga- 
zine under  such  auspices  is  a clear  indication  that  there  are  still  many 
American  people  who  believe  in  supporting  the  man  along  with  support- 
ing our  institutions. 

TABLELAND  TRAILS  hopes  to  provide  articles  which  will  satisfy 
the  scholar,  delight  the  imagination  of  children,  and  our  citizens  with 
a rewarding  appreciation  of  that  part  of  America  in  which  they  live.  The 
readers  we  are  hoping  to  reach  are  the  residents  who  are  local-history 
conscious,  the  children  and  teen-agers  in  our  schools,  and  the  summer 
visitors  and  tourists. 

There  is  a growing  reaction  against  sensationalism  in  the  press.  A 
new  market  is  here  for  clean  and  informative  literature  dealing  with 
American  culture.  The  people  in  the  Tableland  continue  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  American  way  of  life  in  relating  tradition 
with  the  contemporary.  It  is  the  Border  Country  in  more  senses  than  our 
forefathers  dreamed  of.  This  magazine  is  not  only  concerned  with  people 
in  our  cemeteries  but  those  still  living  in  our  communities. 

Our  aim  is  to  produce  a magazine  that  will  be  read  not  only  once 
because  of  interest  but  kept  and  re-read  because  of  reference. 

To  the  tourist  TABLELAND  TRAILS  should  mean  unexcelled 
traffic-free  highways  through  landscapes  which  offer  scenic  surprises  at 
every  turn;  to  the  sportsman — tales,  tall  and  short,  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; to  the  historian  and  folk-lorist,  drama-filled  places  and  people;  and 


to  everyone  who  wants  to  start  the  day  with  a stout  breakfast,  buckwheat 
cakes,  country  sausage  and  maple  syrup. 

The  recreational  potentials  of  the  Tableland  are  being  expanded  due 
to  the  conservation  policies  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
This  magazine  is  alerted  to  these  developments  and  hopes  to  supplement 
and  originate  information  most  suited  to  the  cultural  requirements  of 
both  the  native  and  visitor. 

# # # # 

Mommsen  presumably  refers  to  Tacitus  when  he  said,  “Roman 
historians  were  men  who  said  what  it  would  have  been  meritorious  to 
omit,  and  omitted  what  is  was  essential  to  say.”  Thus  is  ever  the  problem 
of  writing  history  in  such  form  and  content  as  to  at  least  create  confidence 
in  the  permanent  value  of  the  record  itself. 

The  literature  of  the  Tableland,  like  the  mountain  ranges,  covers  a 
wide  territory.  The  communities,  large  and  small,  are  a focus  of  its 
history.  They  are  the  surest  means  of  stimulating  and  sustaining  the 
interest  of  the  present  generation.  In  each  community  one  finds  abundant 
reason  and  ample  freedom  to  take  the  reader  into  by-paths  of  episodes, 
customs,  the  origin  of  institutions,  the  contribution  of  outstanding 
citizens.  These  give  the  color  of  human  interest  to  what  otherwise  might 
be  dry-as-dust  chaff. 

The  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  American  life  have  for  the 
most  part  been  un-premeditated.  The  nineteenth  century  was  one  of 
inviolable  certainties  which  in  turn  inspired  multiple  movements  of  pro- 
gress. These  are  the  things  people  sought.  By  such  search  for  improve- 
ments in  self  and  society  radical  changes  have  taken  place.  Some  of  these 
were  effected  by  rapid  cultural  transferences  within  the  American  melting 
pot  during  peace-time;  others  by  the  tragic  displacements  of  war  and  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  ideologies. 

In  the  mid-twentieth  century  we  are  finding  ourselves  more  preoc- 
cupied with  security  while  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  aware  of 
uncertainties.  From  contemporary  literature  one  gets  the  impression  that 
we  are  either  voided  of  our  heretofore  inviolable  certainties  or  profoundly 
uncertain  if  what  certainties  remain  are  valid.  The  change  in  the  meaning 
and  destiny  of  life  is  certain  to  produce  changes  in  the  structure  of  society. 
By  reason  of  this  shift  from  progressive  idealism  and  materialism  there  is 
arising  a disposition  to  look  deeply  into  our  record.  The  American  people 
are  probing  into  their  background,  their  traditions.  They  are  taking 
stock  in  their  American  heritage  not  only  to  measure  the  distance  of 
spirit,  time,  and  space  they  have  come  in  their  civilization  but  also  in 
what  way  this  immense  potential  is  conditioned  for  a more  adequate  way 
of  life. 
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Before  we  can  understand  the  general  history  of  America  we  should 
be  grounded  in  that  of  our  own  locale.  Modern  education,  propaganda 
and  the  press  continue  to  train  American  mentality  to  think  in  world 
terms  and  events.  These  institutions  have  vast  commitments.  In  order  to 
survive  they  must  hold  the  support  of  the  masses.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
sidious disdain  of  the  urbanite  for  country  ways.  He  too  often  insinuates 
his  point  of  view  among  the  guileless  country  folk,  prodding  them  to 
give  up  their  ideas  and  customs,  poking  fun  at  their  provincialism  and 
berating  them  for  being  out  of  step  with  Yankee  Doodle.  Unfortunately 
a good  many  substantial  country  folk  still  fall  for  this  goobledegook.  But 
like  Abraham  from  Ur,  the  original  urbanite — we  find  city  folks  adopting 
country  ways. 

The  Tableland  people  have  always  been  noted  for  their  independence 
and  integrity.  This  magazine  hopes  to  encourage  their  desire  to  re-eval- 
uate their  own  history  and  folk-ways,  not  for  the  sake  of  nostalgic 
memory,  but  to  hold  to  these  ‘landmarks’  in  a time  when  most  American 
people  are  rootless,  moving  rapidly  from  one  tumultuous  day  to  the 
next.  Where  else  can  America  hope  to  find  its  way  out  of  chaos  except 
through  those  who  have  already  conquered  a wilderness,  have  put  down 
their  own  roots,  and  have  continued  to  rear  themselves  on  the  original 
foundations  despite  the  threat  of  foreign  ideologies.  These  foundations 
are  the  home,  church,  school,  farm  and  useful  industries.  Here  in  the 
Tableland  the  agrarian  order  still  has  priority  over  the  industrial.  Our 
best  informed  industrial  leaders  realize  the  stark  urgency  of  conserving 
not  only  the  land  but  the  people  now  that  our  natural  resources  have 
been  seriously  depleted.  The  organization  known  as  Farming  for  Better 
Living  is  a good  example  of  this.  The  decentralization  of  industry  will 
provide  sufficient  incentive  for  an  exodus  from  our  over-crowded  cities. 
Social  health  cannot  be  restored  until  our  industrial  order  becomes  once 
more  an  integral  part  of  the  agrarian  life.  Most  of  the  communities  in 
the  Tableland  are  now  ripe  for  new  industries  which  have  too  long 
been  concentrated  along  the  edge  of  our  megapolitan  centers. 

It  is  true  that  a special  brand  of  megaphobia  has  been  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  founding  and  policy  of  this  magazine.  In  the 
December,  1952  “Readers  Digest”  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  writes  among 
other  things,  “It  is  the  dismaying  aspect  of  the  world’s  large  affairs  that 
makes  all  the  more  important  the  vital  groups — homes,  friendships, 
neighborhoods,  churches — where  the  leaven  of  decency,  kindness,  good- 
will, love  has  got  its  start.  Small  they  are,  but  they  are  like  hothouses, 
where  slender  growths  begin  which  later  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
wider  field.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  is  that  so  many  people,  ob- 
sessed by  size,  dispirited  by  the  world’s  chaos,  lose  heart  and  relax  their 


loyalty  to  such  vital  groups.  Stop  being  obsessed  by  size;  stop  worshipping 
the  colossal  or  letting  the  colossal  frighten  you.  Your  hope  is  in  vital 
persons,  ideas,  groups.  In  the  long  run  the  future  belongs  to  them.” 

Mindful  of  our  humble  beginning  we  want  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  cooperation  of  the  following:  The  Charter  Subscribers, 
Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  Charles  B.  Johnson,  J.  William  Hunt,  Hamil- 
ton Owens,  The  Rev.  John  Sinnot  Martin,  Mrs.  John  G.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Fred  Husemoller,  William  Preston  Lane,  Mr.  Ernest  Baker,  Ferdinand 
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How  The  Trails  Began 

We  will  begin  by  extracting  a few  lines  from  the  Prologue  of  “The 
Forest  and  The  Fort”  by  the  late  Hervey  Allen. 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  Great  Wilderness.  It  guarded  the  swift 
streams  and  covered  the  mountains.  The  countless  trees  were  like  the 
columns  of  the  firmament.  Endless  aisles  moved  in  every  direction 
amongst  them.  Then  up  and  down  the  eastern  coast  white-sailed  ships 
made  harbor,  and  our  forebears  commenced  life  in  a new  world.  From 
one  century  to  the  next  they  moved  laboriously  from  tidewater  to  the 
mountain  barriers.  The  tentacles  and  network  of  roads  began  reaching 
out  for  the  hills.  For  a long  time  the  forest  stood  there  untouched  by  the 
invader.  The  frontier  blundered  against  the  barrier  of  trees,  natives  and 
mountains.  To  go  there  was  to  leave  all  behind  except  God,  language, 
and  the  memory  of  simple  numbers.  It  was  to  begin  anew,  to  become 
something  unique  in  time.  The  American  disinherited  himself.  But  he 
reinvented  society.  “For  the  first  time  in  memorized  history  man  was  free 
to  act  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility.”  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  westward  there  was  where  and  how  new  America  began.” 

George  Washington,  Christopher  Gist,  and  Harmon  Husband, 
among  others,  were  the  first  to  record  their  impressions  of  this  wilderness. 
There  were  no  cameras  then.  And  today  relics  of  the  forest’s  majesty  give 
but  faint  hints.  Oldtimers  have  forgotten  most  of  what  they  once  saw  of 
the  virgin  trees. 

The  Indians  made  the  trails  that  were  first  used  by  the  white  man 
in  finding  his  way  through  the  Wilderness  and  over  the  many  mountain 
ranges  that  tilted  downward  to  the  Ohio.  There  are  no  reliable  dates 
on  which  to  reckon  the  trek  of  the  traders.  They  came  only  for  the  open 
season,  returning  east  with  furs.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  they  were 
numerous,  that  they  used  the  Indian  trails  from  one  end  of  the  mountain 
barrier  to  the  other.  Many  of  the  Indian  trails  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghenies  were  originally  made  by  the  buffalo,  and  were  known  as  buf- 
falo traces.  The  last  buffalo  seen  in  the  Tableland,  according  to  “Trans- 
Allegheny  Magazine”  (1900)  was  in  1825  at  Valiev  Head,  Randolph  Co., 
West  Virginia. 

The  white  fur  trader  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  coming  of 
the  settlers.  The  three  fur-trading  companies,  two  in  Virginia,  and  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  offered  inducements  for  folks  along  the  tidewater  to 
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join  their  enterprise  by  settling  on  the  western  lands,  thus  serving  as 
additional  support  lot  their  contemplated  fur-trading  activities.  The 
agents  for  the  three  companies  were  (1)  Christopher  Gist  for  The  Ohio 
Company,  (2)  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  for  the  Loyal  Company,  also  of 
Virginia,  and  (3)  George  Croghan  for  the  Penn  Company. 

In  1748  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  Col.  James  Patton,  Col.  John  Buchanan, 
Col.  James  Wood,  and  Major  Charles  Campbell,  accompanied  by  some 
hunters,  of  whom  John  Findley,  who  afterward,  in  1767,  penetrated  into 
Kentucky,  and  in  1769,  accompanied  Daniel  Boone  from  North  Carolina 
to  Kentucky,  was  one,  made  an  excursion  through  southwest  Virginia. 
Dr.  Walker,  the  leader  of  this  expedition,  was  the  Agent  for  the  Loyal 
Company  of  Virginia. 

In  1749  Thomas  Cresap  of  Oldtown,  Md.  (near  Cumberland),  Hugh 
Parker  and  others  were  sent  by  the  Ohio  Company,  also  of  Virginia,  to 
search  a site  for  headquarters  on  the  Ohio  River.  This  Company  had  a 
grant  of  500,000  acres  along  the  Ohio  between  the  Monongahela  and 
Great  Kanawha  Rivers.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  the 
following  year  (1750)  that  Christopher  Gist  took  over  the  job.  He  made 
a complete  survey  of  the  region  which  was  carefully  recorded  in  his 
journal.  Then  in  1751,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  he  went  again. 
At  Turkeyfoot,  now  known  as  Confluence,  Penna.  he  met  George 
Nemacolin,  a Delaware  Indian,  who  had  previously  assisted  Thomas 
Cresap  in  improving  a trail  which  finally  became  known  as  The  National 
Pike.  In  1752  Gist,  with  his  family,  moved  to  the  Youghiogheny  River 
between  Ohio  Pyle  and  Connellsville,  Penna. 

George  Croghan  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1741.  Three  years  later 
he  commenced  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  in  a remarkable  short 
time,  for  a new  arrival  to  these  shores,  became  the  leading  Indian  Trader 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  know  that  he  was  on  the  Ohio  River  prior  to  1750 
as  he  met  Gist  there  that  year.  Croghan  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
many  individual  white  traders  among  the  Indians  who  were  answerable 
to  William  Penn’s  colony.  He  did  not  become  an  official  Agent  for 


This  approximates  the  tableland  section  of  The  Fry  and  Jefferson  Map.  edition  of  1755. 
Joshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jefferson  (father  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  were  surveyors.  They  set  the 
Fairfax  Stone  in  1746.  Joshua  Fry  was  among  the  first  employed  by  the  Ohio  Company;  was 
active  in  French  and  Indian  War  until  his  untimely  death. 

Earlier  maps  of  this  area  were  “Map  of  The  British  Empire  in  America”  1733  by  Henry 
Popple,  and  “A  Plan  of  The  Upper  Part  of  Potomack  River”  1736  by  Benjamin  Winslow,  the 
first  surveyor  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Fairfax  Stone. 

Of  these  maps  the  Fry  and  Jefferson  has  been  accepted  as  the  standard  authority  for  this 
early  period.  It  was  published  in  London,  England.  This  is  a reprint  from  one  of  the  original 
copies  now  in  the  possession  of  The  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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The  Penn  Company  until  the  year  of  its  organization  which  was  in  1763, 
fifteen  years  after  Dr.  Walker  led  the  first  expedition  of  the  Loyal  Com- 
pany over  the  mountains  at  the  southern  end. 

But  even  before  these  fur-trading  companies  had  come  into  existence 
we  have  records  of  white  men  crossing  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  It  is  a strange  coincidence  that  the  two  settlements  preceding 
the  forming  of  the  Virginia  fur-trading  companies,  were  comprised  of 
German  Baptists  whose  intentions  were  not  only  to  settle  but  to  establish 
religious  colonies.  And  what  is  more  unusual  they  had  had  no  previous 
association.  In  1744  a group  of  German  Baptists  arrived  west  of  the 
mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Rev.  Austin  Cooper  of  Berlin, 
Penna.  In  a letter  to  the  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  as  of  Febru- 
ary 16th,  1953  he  says,  “I  have  now  documented  the  arrival  of  a group 
of  German  Baptists  in  this  area  (Somerset  Co.)  as  early  as  1744.”  In 
1745  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Eckerlin,  also  German  Baptists,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  from  The  Cloisters  at  Ephrata,  Penna.  arrived 
on  the  New  River,  which  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  region  covered 
by  this  magazine.  Their  purpose  was  also  to  found  a religious  colony.  It 
was  named  Mahanaim,  a Hebrew  place-name  meaning  “two-battlefields.” 
Subsequently  in  the  Spring  of  1753  they  settled  at  Dunkard  Bottom  on 
Cheat  River,  about  one  mile  from  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Four  years  after  the  Protestant  monks  took  their  flight  “towards  the 
setting  sun  in  the  wilderness”  two  eccentrics,  some  historians  list  them  as 
lunatics,  settled  on  the  Greenbrier  on  the  present  site  of  Marlinton  which 
was  named  for  Jacob  Marlin,  one  of  the  eccentrics.  The  name  of  the  other 
was  Abraham  Sewell.  In  April  of  1749  we  have  a record  of  one  Adam 
Harmon  having  some  of  his  furs  stolen  by  Indians  from  his  cabin  on 
New  River.  This  is  the  first  recorded  Indian  depredation  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  The  following  year  William  Ingles  and  Mary  Draper  were 
married  at  Draper’s  Meadows  Camp,  also  on  the  New  River.  According  to 
Smith’s  “Old  Redstone,”  “prior  to  1751  Wendel  Brown  (Braun)  and 
his  two  sons,  and  Frederick  Waltzer  located  four  miles  west  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.  (formerly  known  as  Beesontown). 

Phillip  Lybrook  settled  near  Adam  Harmon  in  1750.  In  1753  the  year 
of  the  famous  journey  of  Washington  and  Gist  we  have  an  Andrew 
Culbertson  at  Crump’s  Bottom;  David  Tygart  and  Robert  Foyle  (Files) 
on  the  river  in  Randolph  Co.  named  since  for  David  Tygart.  William 
Stewart  is  said  to  have  settled  where  Connellsville  stands  in  1752,  the 
year  that  Gist  arrived  with  his  family  at  what  is  now  known  as  Mt.  Brad- 
dock.  The  first  large  movement  of  European  peoples  across  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  occurred  during  the  years  of  1765  and  1766. 
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Within  nine  years  (1744-1753)  only  two  dozen  white  people  had 
ventured  west  of  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  settle 
ment.  These  few  were  so  separated  one  from  the  other  that  the\  nevei 
knew  of  the  other’s  existence.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  that  the 
original  settlers  of  the  Tableland,  from  the  Youghioghenv  to  the  Green 
brier,  have  been  mentioned  together.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that 
the  break-over  the  mountains  was  not  confined  to  one  section,  but  from 
the  beginning  began  all  along  the  line  of  the  entire  range  of  mountains. 

The  Indian  trails,  like  many  of  the  early  roads,  have  long  since  been 
effaced.  Perhaps  no  one  living  today  can.  on  the  spot,  follow  even  the 
more  historic  trails  very  far.  Our  most  reliable  record  of  their  actual 
directions  are  to  be  seen  on  the  earliest  maps.  Of  the  many  running  east 
and  west  across  the  Alleghenies  from  Cambria  and  Blair  Counties  in  the 
north  to  Greenbrier  in  the  south  die  ones  most  frequently  mentioned, 
and  were  most  likelv  the  ones  commonly  used  are  the  following, 
commencing  in  the  north:  (1)  The  Northern  Trail  (in  vicinity  of 

Route  30  in  Penna.),  (2)  Nemacolin’s  Path  (Rt.  40  follows  it  in  part). 
(3)  McCullough’s  Traders  Path,  (4)  The  North  Branch  i Potomac)  or 
Horse  Shoe  Trail,  (5)  The  Greenbrier  Trail,  (6)  The  Shawnee  Trail. 
Of  these  the  most  historic,  and  the  one  most  frequently  used  was  The 
Nemacolin  Path.  There  was  one  trail  that  came  through  the  Tableland, 
in  a north-south  direction,  known  as  the  Seneca  Trail,  followed  in  part 
by  Rt.  219.  Other  well-marked  trails  running  parallel  to  The  Seneca 
were  (1)  Canadian  Great  Warrior  Trail,  (2)  The  Du  Pratz  Indian  Trail 
and  (3)  The  fames  River  Trail.  These  are  the  trails  on  which  our  historv 
began. 
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Porte  Crayon  was  David  Hunter  Strothers  (1816-1888)  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
Elmer  Davis  in  the  Centennial  Issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  speaks  of  him  as  his  favorite 
author  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Davis  concludes  his  comments  on  Porte  Crayon  with 
these  words:  “General  Strother’s  type  of  hand  illustrated  travelogue  eventually  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  relative  obscurity;  but  to  judge  from  the 
evidence  that  unintentionally  presents  itself  in  his  writings  he  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a man,  in  his  time;  and  at  least  one  of  his  readers  gratefully  remembers  him.” 
The  following  story  is  a reprint  of  a reprint.  It  was  first  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine, 
June  1858;  it  was  reprinted  in  “The  Royal  Blue,”  the  official  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.,  in  August  and  September,  1900.  TABLELAND  TRAILS 
is  taking  the  major  portion  of  the  second  half  of  the  story.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Robert  Van  Sant  and  the  Librarians  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Library  in 
Baltimore  we  have  been  granted  permission  to  use  this  story  and  were  given  reprints 
of  illustrations  by  Porte  Crayon  selected  for  our  magazine. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  the  first  railroad  to  cross  over  a mountain. 
This  occured  in  1851  when  the  B.  & O.  locomotive  pulled  a train  up  the  seventeen 
mile  grade  on  Backbone  mountain  through  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  Following  are 
the  rivers  that  the  B.  & O.’s  tracks  followed  to  the  Ohio:  Potomac,  Patterson  Creek, 
Youghiogheny,  Cheat,  Tygart,  West  Fork,  Elk,  Little  Kanawha,  and  Ohio. 

Artists  Excursion  Over  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Porte  Crayon  (1858) 

At  New  Creek  (Keyser,  W.  Va.)  we  laid  by  for  the  Western  passenger 
train,  which,  in  passing,  left  a brilliant  addition  to  the  artistic  and 
literary  material  of  the  excursion  in  the  persons  of  several  guests  from 
Cincinnati.  A little  after  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Cumberland;  and  after 
partaking  of  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  “Revere  House”  the  company 
separated,  to  seek  in  various  directions  such  objects  of  curiosity  and 
amusement  as  the  town  and  its  vicinity  afforded. 

The  town  of  Cumberland  is  situated  in  a romantic  basin,  surrounded 
by  lofty  picturesque  mountains.  It  has  been  more  fortunate  than  most 
of  our  American  towns  in  its  architectural  embellishments,  which  seem 
to  have  been  designed  for  their  places,  and,  instead  of  marring,  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Considering  its  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  Gothic  Chapel  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  architecture 
in  the  country.  A gorgeous  sunset  closed  the  second  day,  and  gave  promise 
of  a bright  tomorrow.  Those  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  hills,  or 
had  made  episodical  excursions  to  Frostburg  and  Mount  Savage,  returned 
well  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  company  reassembled  in 
force  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel.  Here  some  of  the  amusements  of 
Berkeley  were  repeated;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a fine  piano  and  some 
other  instruments  happily  improvised  for  the  occasion,  “The  Anvil 
Chorus”  from  “II  Trovatore”  was  performed  with  stunning  effect. 
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Oil  the  morning  of  the  third  day  it  rained,  and  damp  masses  of  cloud 
hung  about  the  sides  and  obscured  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The 


THK  ANVIL  CHOVU'S. 


(Courtesy  of  B.  & O.  R.R.) 

artists,  however,  found  more  to  admire  than  regret  in  this  circumstance. 
What  could  be  more  appropriately  brought  together  than  clouds  and 
mountains?  Each  lent  and  borrowed  grandeur  from  the  other. 

The  company  breakfasted  on  board  the  train  at  full  speed.  During 
the  meal  a furious  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  moving  hostelrie.  It  was 
magnificent,  and  we  laid  down  our  knife  and  fork  to  quote  Byron: 

“The  sky  is  changed,  and  such  a change!  O night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong! 

Yet  beautiful  in  your  strength  as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman — 
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“Please  pass  beef-steak  for  the  lady." 

“Certainly." 

“Far  along,  ,s. 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder — not  from  one  lone  cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue; 

And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  that  call  to  her  aloud.” 

“Will  you  have  a deviled-crab?" 

“Thank  you,  yes.  Byron  and  deviled  crabs  go  very  well  together." 

“Oh!  I have  loved — !” 

“What — crabs?” 

“No,  my  friend — the  ocean." 

“Why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  don’t  you  eat  your  breakfast?” 

“Ah,  what  a pity  they  should  have  happened  together!  A thunder- 
storm, which  I adore;  and  breakfast,  which  is  essential.  I can  get  no  good 
of  either." 

At  Piedmont,  two  hundred  eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  are  located 
the  central  machine  shops  of  the  road  around  which  has  grown  up  a 
town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alleghenies — the  great  Back-bone  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  East  from  the  West. 

Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  has 
led  us  through  a country  rugged  and  difficult  indeed,  but  sufficiently 
practicable  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  railroad  engineering  received 
and  in  use  elsewhere.  We  have  remarked  the  elegant  design  and  durable 
materials  of  its  numerous  tunnels,  cross-ways,  and  bridges,  and  the 
general  substantial  and  permanent  character  of  its  construction;  but  as 
yet  it  has  exhibited  none  of  the  peculiar  features  entitling  it  to  that 
marked  pre-eminence  which  is  claimed  for  it  over  all  similar  works  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  passage  from  Piedmont  to  Grafton  that  these  bold  and 
original  plans  are  fully  developed.  On  this  division  grades  have 
been  adopted  averaging  116  feet  to  the  mile — at  one  place  for  eleven 
consecutive  miles,  eight  miles  at  another,  and  on  either  side  of  the  King- 
wood  Tunnel,  for  some  distance  are  grades  106  feet  to  the  mile. 

This  system,  when  first  proposed  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Benjamin 
H.  Latrobe,  was  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  been  yet  at- 
tempted, and  so  contrary  to  received  theories,  that  the  Company  became 
alarmed,  and  the  popular  outcry  was  raised  against  it.  Fortunately  for  the 
enterprise,  and  for  science  itself  the  genius  which  conceived  the  idea 
was  united  with  the  courage  to  sustain  it.  The  result  has  been  a splendid 
success.  Thus,  by  one  bold  leap,  the  Alleghenies  were  scaled,  and  the 
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Mountains  of  Difficulty  which  existed  in  the  imaginations  of  the  scien- 
tific world  were  dissipated. 

As  the  train  commenced  ascending  the  mountain  a number  of  the 
excursionists,  including  the  ladies,  took  their  seats  on  the  front  of  the 
engine  and  cow-catcher,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a better  view  of  the 
grand  scenes  which  were  opening  before  and  around  them.  Such  was  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  steadiness  and  docility  of  the  mights  steed  that  the 
gentlemen  considered  it  a privilege  to  get  a place;  while  their  gentler 
companions  reclined  upon  his  iron  shoulders  and  patted  his  brazen 
ribs  as  though  he  were  a pet  pony. 
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Fre®  Harper's  Mayaiis*. 


ASCENDING  THE  A LI.  EG  H AN  I ES 


Courtesy  of  B.  & O.  R.R. 


Ill  the  tales  of  chivalry,  when  a knight  has  rescued  a beauteous  damsel 
from  some  impending  danger,  or  is  engaged  in  the  equally  praise-worthy 
business  of  stealing  her  away  from  her  father,  his  war-horse  is  represented 
as  being  highly  flattered  with  the  honor  of  bearing  the  precious  burden, 
and  as  manifesting  his  sense  of  it  with  arching  neck  and  kindling  eye,  etc. 
As  might  and  magnanimity  are  supposed  to  be  inseparable,  we  may  doubt- 
less imagine  that  “232”  appreciated  his  position;  that  he  humped  him- 
self with  pride,  moderated  his  whistle,  and  “roared  as  gently  as  a sucking 
dove;”  tripped  it  mincingly  up  the  savage  steep — smoothly  as  though  his 
joints  were  greased  with  perfumed  oil.  Doubtless  he  did  all  these  things 
and  more;  but  we  were  occupied  with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains; 
the  awful  gorge,  deepening  as  we  progressed,  through  which  the  Savage 
River  toiled  and  raged;  the  mossy  rocks  and  group  of  lofty  firs  near  at 
hand,  that  gave  the  scene  a Norwegian  aspect;  the  silvery  streamlets 
flashing  through  somber  thickets  of  evergreen;  the  gorgeous  bouquets 
of  azalea  and  mountain  honey-suckle,  that  recalled  the  luxuriance  of  the 
tropics. 

At  Altamont  we  had  attained  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny,  and  the 
highest  point  on  the  route  2,638  feet  above  the  ocean-tides.  It  is  a well- 
established  fact  that  as  persons  ascend  to  considerable  heights  there  is  a 
corresponding  elevation  of  the  spirits,  and  expansion  of  the  faculties — 
whether  referable  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  innate  causes 
we  cannot  decide,  but  will  relate  a remarkable  incident  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

A gentleman,  happening  to  overhear  one  of  the  ladies  express  her 
admiration  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  wild  profusion  on  the  summit 
plains,  gallantly  descended  into  the  thickets,  and  gathering  a bouquet 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens,  carefully  enclosed  it  in  a chalice  of  grace- 
ful ferns.  Returning  to  the  car,  he  presented  it  with  the  following 
address : 

“Madam,  the  greatest  English  poet  sings  how 
Trosperpine  gathering  flowers 
Herself  a fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dio  was  gathered’.” 

On  which  occasion.  Madam,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Ceres  was  like  the 
flowers  I have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you — a bouquet  “in-fern-al.” 

Whether  this  is  to  be  classed  among  the  meteorological  or  psy- 
chological phenomena  is  an  undetermined  question;  but  immediately 
thereafter  the  train  began  to  descend  by  a gentle  slope  into  the  region 
of  the  glades — those  breezy  highland  meadows  lying  between  Altamont 
and  Cranberry  Summit. 

A short  call  at  the  “Oakland  Mountain  House,”  then  a rapid  run 
over  Cranberry  Summit,  and  down  the  mountain  for  twelve  miles,  by 
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In  the  heart  of  the  Alleghenies 


Courtesy  of  B.  & O.  R.R. 


grades  similar  to  those  by  which  we  ascended,  brought  us  to  the  famous 
Cheat  River,  whose  amber  waters  roll  through  mountain  gorges  2,000 
feet  in  depth.  We  have  tried  our  pen  on  less  imposing  scenes,  but  here 
we  are  dumb.  Possibly  we  started  on  too  high  a key  in  the  outset,  like 
the  enthusiastic  Frenchman  with  his  “grande!  superbe!  inagnifique!” 
and,  having  exhausted  our  superlatives,  have  no  resource  but  to  shrug 
our  shoulders  and  say,  “Ah!  very  pretty!” 

The  Cheat  River  region  is  the  great  scenic  lion  of  the  road,  as  the 
Tray  Run  Viaduct  is  the  mechanical  wonder.  At  this  last-mentioned 
point  the  train  laid  by  for  several  hours  to  give  the  artists,  poets,  and 


ARTISTS’  EXCURSION  OVER  THE  BALTIMORE  & OHIO  R.  R, 


From  Harper’*  Magaste.  Bv  2’e™  infers 


STEAMBOAT  EXCURSION.  , 

On  the  Tygart  Valley  River  (Courtesy  of  B.  8c  O.  R.R.) 


photographers  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  faculties.  The  road  here 
is  located  along  the  steep  mountain-side,  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Over  a ravine  making  down  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  gorge  the  Viaduct  in  question  is  constructed,  carrying  the 
track  225  feet  above  its  base.  The  structure  is  as  admirable  for  its  light 
and  graceful  form  as  for  its  evident  strength  and  the  imperishable  dur- 
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ability  of  its  material.  From  the  high  embankment  that  overlooks  the 
river  one  may  see  the  line  of  the  road  for  some  distance  up  and  down; 
and  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  does  the  result  of  human  labor  lose  so  little 
in  the  immediate  comparison  with  the  grander  works  of  nature.  One 
wonders  alternately  at  the  vastness  of  the  obstacles  and  the  completeness 
of  the  achievement  in  surmounting  them. 

Resuming  our  westward  course,  with  a number  of  ups  and  downs, 
over  rivers  and  under  mountains,  passing  the  Kingwood  Tunnel  4,100 
feet  in  length,  we  arrived  at  Grafton  a little  before  sunset.  Immediately 
on  landing,  a small  party  of  the  excursionists,  a dozen  or  fifteen  in 
number,  composed  of  the  ladies  and  their  immediate  attendants,  em- 
barked on  a miniature  steamer  for  an  episodical  pleasure  trip  on  the 
Tygart’s  Valley  River.  The  boat,  which  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
had  a boiler  like  the  hotel  tea-kettle,  puffed  along  in  the  way  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  early  efforts  of  a young  whale.  But  as  speed  was  no 
object,  the  little  animal’s  fussy  endeavors  only  served  to  entertain  the 
company.  There  was  something  dramatic  in  the  contrast  between  these 
scenes  and  those  they  had  just  left.  From  the  rushing  and  roaring  of 
the  cars  through  lonely  savage  mountains  they  suddenly  find  themselves 
gliding  with  swan-like  motion  on  a river  calm  and  beautiful  as  an 
Italian  lake.  Reclined  beneath  the  picturesque  awning  that  covered  the 
after-part  of  their  little  vessel,  they  luxuriated  in  the  evening  coolness 
of  the  summer  air,  and  looked  with  delight  upon  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  stream,  that  mirrored  the  rich  over-hanging  foliage  of  the  beech 
and  maple,  and  mimicked  with  exquisite  art  the  hues  of  sunset,  as  they 
changed  from  purple  and  flaming  gold  to  the  soft  violet  of  twilight.  At 
intervals  several  well-trained  voices  discoursed  harmonious  music  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  enchantment  of  the  fairy  voyage. 

Three  consecutive  days  of  activity  and  excitement  had  fatigued  even 
the  elephant;  and  after  a short  but  brilliant  musical  entertainment  in 
their  own  parlor,  the  excursionists  went  to  bed. 

Renovated  by  a night  of  sound  sleep,  invigorated  by  the  mountain 
air  and  a strong  breakfast,  the  excursion  went  forth  to  greet  the  morn- 
ing sun  with  unabated  ardor. 

The  Alleghenies  were  behind  them — westward  ho!  Seven  miles  from 
Grafton  they  tarried  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  scenery 
which  had  yet  met  their  eyes;  the  Valley  Falls,  where  the  river  takes  two 
leaps,  in  quick  succession,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  each,  and  then  descends 
in  long  rock-rapids  some  seventy  feet  in  a mile. 
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As  we  leave  the  mountains  the  traits  of  ruggedness  and  sublimity  dis- 
appear, and  the  country  assumes  those  softer  characteristics  which  obtain 
for  the  Ohio  the  name  of  “La  Belle  Riviere.” 

At  length  the  train  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  excursionists  rested  for  the  first  time  on  the  beautiful  River 
of  the  West.  From  thence  to  Wheeling  the  road  follows  the  course  of  the 
stream  at  Moundsville,  passing  in  sight  of  the  Indian  tumulus  (Mound) 
seventy  feet  in  height.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  points  of  special 
interest  the  excursion  did  not  stop  to  examine  it,  but  hurried  on  to  the 
termination  of  their  trip.  As  they  entered  the  town  of  Wheeling  the 
President  of  the  Committee  on  toasts  arose,  and,  with  a sparkling  bumper 
in  one  hand,  proposed  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  regular 
toast  (being  one  for  every  mile  of  the  road),  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  positively  to  be  the  last.  The  sentiment  was  received  with  im- 
mense applause — which  applause  was  re-inf orced  by  a thundering  salute 
of  cannon  from  without.  The  excursion  was  handsomely  received  by 
the  Railroad  Company’s  officials,  and  conveyed  from  the  depot  to  the 
“M’Clure  House”  in  several  omnibuses  furnished  for  the  occasion. 

Here  they  reposed  for  a time,  for  the  mid-day  heat  was  oppressive, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  they  again  ven- 
tured out  in  detached  parties — in  carriages  or  afoot — to  see  the  Lions. 
Wheeling  is  famous  for  its  thriving  manufactories  of  glass  and  iron,  and 
is  equally  renowned  for  the  free  and  genial  hospitality  of  its  citizens. 
The  town  is  like  many  a child  we’ve  seen,  that  would  be  very  pretty  if  its 
face  was  washed.  But  in  recompense  its  environs  are  beautiful.  The  bold 
bluffs  of  the  Ohio,  softened  with  the  tender  leafage  of  June,  fully  justify 
the  fame  of  the  lovely  river,  while  a drive  across  the  noble  suspension 
bridge  to  Zanes  Island  and  the  agriculture  fair  grounds  well  repays  the 
trouble.  Behind  the  town  is  Wheeling  Hill,  from  whose  summit  the  view 
is  extensive,  grand,  and  unique. 

As  we  returned  to  the  “M’Clure  House”  about  dark  we  met  a friend 
who  saluted  us  with  a joyful  countenance. 

“Comrade,”  said  he,  “I  have  discovered  a new  pleasure — come  share  it 
with  me.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“A  Catawba  cobbler.” 

“Bravissimo!  lead  the  way.” 

So  the  cobblers  were  manufactured,  and  a plump  strawberry  dropped 
into  each  glass  among  the  tinkling  ice. 
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“I’ve  had  eight  already,”  quoth  my  friend,  “each  better  than  the 
other.” 

"Oh,  Hebe!  what  a drink!  This  is  the  wine  that  Longfellow  has 
poetized: 

“Very  gootl  in  its  way 
Is  the  Verzenay, 

Or  the  Siller\  soft  and  creamy; 

But  catawba  wine 
Has  a taste  more  divine. 

More  dulcet,  delicious  and  dreamy. 

There  grows  no  vine 
Bv  the  haunted  Rhine, 

Bv  Danube,  or  Guadalquiver, 

Nor  on  Island  or  Cape 

That  bears  such  a grape 

As  grows  bv  the  beautiful  river.” 

"Light  are  enough,  observed  my  friend,  with  a touch  of  sadness  in 
his  voice.  “At  nine  they  begin  to  deteriorate.  Nine,  this  time,  was  a 
trifle  too  acid.” 

In  due  time  an  elegant  supper  was  served  which  was  disposed  of  in 
a most  satisfactorv  manner,  highly  creditable  to  all  parties.  Then  fol- 
lowed a hospitable  welcome  from  the  venerable  Mayor  of  Wheeling, 
with  toasts,  speeches,  and  compliments  right  and  left.  Everybody  was 
pleased,  charmed,  delighted  with  everybody  else,  with  everything,  with 
themselves,  the  road,  and  the  excursion  generally.  Hip — hip — hip — hur- 
rah! 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  company  re-embarked,  and  started  on  their 
return  eastward.  If  during  the  four  days  of  leisurely  movement  we  had 
been  delighted  with  the  examination  of  the  details  of  the  road,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  sublimity  of  its  natural  surroundings,  yet  the  wonderful 
character  of  the  achievement  was  more  fully  realized  by  the  rapid,  un- 
broken sweep  over  the  whole  length  of  the  rail  from  Wheeling  to  Balti- 
more, three  hundred  seventy-nine  miles  in  sixteen  hours,  without  an 
incident,  a jolt,  or  the  slightest  discomfort. 

On  the  fifth  of  June  the  Company  arrived  at  the  Camden  Street 
Station,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  excursion  was  over; 
but  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  like 

“The  feast  of  O'Rourke,  it  will  ne'er  be  forgot 
Bv  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who  were  not. " 
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76e  *D<vie  - "DeviC  'fyaaqA 

By  Frank  Cowan* 

Where  the  bluff  Alleghenies  rise  rugged  and  rough , 

And  fetters  and  bars  for  a continent  forge , 

There  dashes  defiant  the  dare-devil  Yough, 

Through  rocky  ravine , deep  dell  and  grim  gorge. 

T o this  river  I drink;  for  akin  to  my  blood 
Is  its  torrent  so  bold  and  so  buoyant  and  free; 

Braving  bowlder  and  crag  with  impetuous  flood, 

As  onward  resistless  it  rolls  to  the  sea. 

And  here’s  to  the  man  with  a will  like  the  Yough — 

A will  that  would  wield  as  a weapon  the  world, 

Daring  all,  and  defying  death  with  a scoff. 

When  over  the  brink  of  decision  he’s  hurled. 

’ Tis  the  man  that  I love,  the  bold  and  the  brave, 
Converging  his  might  to  the  channel  of  aim; 

From  the  mountain  of  life  to  the  gulf  of  the  grave, 
Rolling  on  like  the  Yough  to  the  ocean  of  fame! 

And  here’s  to  the  woman  aflood  with  the  tide 
That  bursts  from  the  mountain-height’ s fountain  of  love, 
On  whose  billows  the  barks  of  futurity  glide 
Until  anchored  in  bliss  in  eternity’s  cove. 

’ Tis  the  woman  I love;  and  the  free  bounding  wave 
That  breaks  in  the  course  of  my  hot  throbbing  blood 
Is  the  might  of  the  love  in  return  that  she  gave — 

A might  that’s  akin  to  the  Yough’ s rushing  flood! 
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* Frank  Cowan,  a contemporary  of  Stephen  Foster,  also  a native  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  described  by  George  Swetman  in  the  following  introductory  words:  “Almost 
the  entire  early  balladry  of  the  region  (Western  Pennsylvania)  still  preserved  has  been 
saved  to  us  through  the  work  of  one  man,  the  eccentric  Frank  Cowan,  poet,  author, 
newspaperman,  politician,  traveler,  and  scientist  of  Greensburg,  Pa. — ” This  quotation 
taken  from  an  interesting  article  entitled  “Singing  Pittsburgh”  by  George  Swetnam, 
pp.  27-34  in  “The  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine”  March,  1952,  Vol  35 
Number  I. 

The  above  poem  was  copied  from  “The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue”  published  by 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  May,  1898  issue,  p.  18. 
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Davis,  West  Virginia,  Village  Of 
Undying  Hope 

By 

FELIX  G.  ROBINSON 

The  quiet  village  of  Davis,  W.  Va.  fastened  in  the  tenter  of  an  almost 
level  plain  at  an  altitude  of  thirty-three  hundred  feet  is  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  growing  tourist  attractions  in  the  Tableland.  Arriving 
either  from  north  or  south  on  Route  219  (The  Seneca  Trail)  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Thomas,  which  has  grown,  stilt-like,  up  terraced  slopes 
ending  on  the  plain,  one  follows  two  or  three  miles  across  the  latter  on 
Route  32.  Between  Thomas  and  Davis  is  a wide,  open,  uninhabited 
panaroma  reaching  toward  the  long,  giant  rock  wall  known  as  Canaan 
Mountain.  Along  with  its  unusually  impressive  surroundings  are  the 
excellent  tourist  accommodations  to  be  found  in  Davis.  The  modern 
native-stone  cabins,  with  kitchen  facilities,  of  Smith’s  Motel,  the  attrac- 
tive, old-fashioned  and  hospitable  Worden’s  Hotel,  reminiscent  of  the 
boom-days,  together  with  the  many  private  tourist  homes  gives  one  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty  of  obtaining  solid  comfort.  Along  with  the  breath- 
taking scenery  of  Blackwater  Falls,  The  Canyon  and  Canaan  Valiev 
one  will  find  a heart-warming  welcome  bv  refined  mountain  folk  who 
have  made  a habit  of  cultivating  friends  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN 

A party  of  fur  traders  are  given  credit  for  naming  the  Valley  beyond 
the  Plain  and  its  Wall.  Asbury  Cleaver  took  note  of  this  from  William 
O.  Johnson,  a direct  descendant  of  George  Casey  Harness,  one  of  the 
party.  These  were  the  first  white  men  here  so  far  as  our  record  shows. 
But  they  only  passed  through.  This  excursion  was  made  about  the  time 
the  Ohio  and  Loyal  Land  Companies  were  formed  in  Tidewater  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries.  This  was  in  1748.  When  George  Casey  Harness  and  his  ex- 
plorers arrived  at  top  of  what  is  called  Cabin  Mountain,  he  is  purported 
to  have  exclaimed,  ‘‘Behold  the  Land  of  Canaan.”  It  reminded  him  of  the 
eye-filling  view  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  who  in  Biblical  times  went  from  the 
hosts  of  Israel  to  spy  out  the  land. 

The  Great  Wilderness,  as  it  was  known,  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
but  many  of  the  people  through  their  descendants  who  came  to  it  are 


still  there,  even  though  the  saw  has  ceased  its  whining.  There  were  a few 
who  came  to  settle  there  long  before  it  was  conquered  by  axe,  saw  and  rail. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS 

Heinrich  Fanchler  was  the  first.  He  was  a German.  On  arriving  in 
New  York  with  his  wife  he  purchased  a yoke  of  oxen  and  drove  all  the 
distance  into  the  Great  Wilderness  of  Canaan.  Thompson  says  that  the 
Fanchlers  and  their  oxen  stayed  one  winter  in  Canaan  Valley  and 
‘froze  out.’  They  moved  to  the  southwest  side  of  Backbone  mountain, 
above  what  is  now  Hendricks,  where  they  built  a log  cabin  and  reared 


(Photo  by  Rev.  R.  Morrow) 

Looking  down  into  Canaan  Valley  from  the  top  of  Canaan  Mountain  (elevation  3.800  ft.) 
llns  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  scenes  in  the  Tableland. 


a large  family.  7 he  cabin  is  still  standing.  About  one  hundred  yards 
distant  is  a vertical  cave,  perhaps  used  as  a storage  house.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  reaching  a crisis,  and  George  Rogers  Clark  was  stretch- 
ing our  domains  to  the  northwest  when  the  Fanchlers  came  into  this 
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vast  solitary  paradise,  and  like  Adam  and  Eve,  were  the  only  inhabitants 
there. 

After  the  Fanchlers  left,  the  Valley  was  without  a single  settler  until 
Solomon  Cosner  moved  there  eighty-six  years  later,  coming  from  Cuam 
Co.  He  too  raised  a large  family.  Only  one  family  by  that  name  still 
lives  in  Canaan.  John  Nine  was  the  next,  hailing  from  Preston  Co., 
W.  Va.  He  owned  a thousand  acres  of  land,  and  had  formerly  served 
as  a soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  Morton’s  “History  of  Preston  County” 
records  a John  Nine,  born  1806,  son  of  Christian  and  Susanna  nee  White- 
hair.  James  Freeland  followed  John  Nine,  also  from  Preston  Co.  He  was 
born  in  1807,  the  second  child  of  John  Freeland  and  Mary  nee  McCann. 
He  married  Sarah  Ridenour  of  French  extraction.  Sarah  taught  the  first 
school  in  Canaan.  It  was  housed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Solomon 
Cosner.  Thompson  says  that  when  Solomon  Cosner  moved  into  the  valley 
in  1865  there  were  a large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  grazing  in  the 
dade  sections.  They  had  been  brought  there  from  older  settlements  in 
the  South  Branch  Valley  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere  to  keep  them  from 
being  stolen  by  the  soldiers.  One  wonders  if  Solomon  found  a way  to 
make  a living  by  lassoing  and  shoeing  some  of  the  horses  that  had  run 
wild. 

The  last  settlers  coming  into  Canaan  before  the  arrival  of  the  lumber- 
men were  the  Shaffers,  also  of  Preston  Co.  One  was  Sam  Shaffer.  Morton 
(History  of  Preston  Co.)  records  a Sam  Shaffer  born  in  1806,  the  son  of 
Adam  Shaffer  and  Catherine  nee  Wotring.  The  Shaffers  of  Preston  were 
German,  and  have  never  agreed  how  their  name  should  be  spelled. 

Long  before  Shaffer,  Freeland,  Nine,  Cosner,  Fanchler,  yes,  long 
before  Harness  and  the  fur  traders,  tribes  of  Indians  must  have  lived  there 
off  and  on.  Their  artifacts  have  been  discovered  at  Lindsey  Reed’s  place. 
As  yet  no  supervised  excavation  has  been  undertaken.  The  Carnegie  Field 
Expedition  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  has  been  excavating  Indian  sites  at  the 
various  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River  system  for  examples  of  Monon- 
galia Woodland  Culture.  What  sites  have  been  located  should  remain 
undisturbed  until  archaeologists  arrive  to  make  inspection. 

Leaving  the  Valley  and  retracing  our  steps  to  the  vicinity  of  Thomas, 
tradition,  well  authenticated,  states  that  a Jacob  Pace  settled  between 
what  is  now  Benbush  and  Thomas  where  is  located  Rose  Hill  Cemetery, 
and  Judge  George  Dobbin  built  a Manor  House  on  an  eminence  be- 
tween the  north  fork  and  the  main  stream  of  Blackwater  River.  Other 
early  explorers  in  this  vicinity  were  Joseph  and  Daniel  Conway,  and  a 
man  named  Thornhill.  They  most  likely  preceded  Pace  and  Dobbin  but 
came  and  went  as  hunters. 


Jacob  Pace  (originally  spelled  Paize)  first  lived  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
From  there  he  moved  to  Clearfield,  Pa.  On  first  coming  to  West  Virginia, 
which  was  by  horse  and  wagon,  he  settled  on  Horse  Shoe  Run — and 
finally  settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  At  the  time 
a hunting  lodge  was  already  for  occupancy,  perhaps  the  one  used  oc- 
casionally by  the  Conways.  Until  Jacob  built  his  log  cabin  he  with  his 
family  lived  in  the  lodge.  John,  son  of  Jacob,  was  the  first  school  teacher 
in  Fairfax  District.  The  first  child  born  at  Rose  Hill  was  William,  son  of 
Levi  Pace,  son  of  Jacob.  William  is  still  living. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Dobbin  there  are  two  local  traditions:  (1)  One 
claims  that  his  family,  prior  to  1794  patented  the  land,  and  that  Davis 
was  laid  out  on  a small  parcel  of  it.  (2)  The  other  claims  that  just  before 


(Photo  by  Rev.  R.  Morrow) 

Blackwater  Falls  near  Davis,  W.  Va.  Except  for  Niagara  Falls  it  holds  the  record  for  more 
sight-seers  than  any  other  Falls  in  the  East. 

the  Civil  War  the  Judge  took  out  a patent  of  26,000  acres.  Named 
Blackwater  Manor  it  ran  from  Douglas  on  the  Western  Maryland  R.R. 
to  Limerock,  one  mile  east  of  Hendricks.  It  ran  to  the  top  of  Backbone 
Mountain  on  the  West  and  Canaan  Valley  to  the  East — and  to  the  Dry 
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Fork  on  the  South.  A mere  forty  acres  of  this  vast  wilderness  tract  was 
cleared  and  a large  two  storied  log-house  was  set  in  its  midst.  Here 
and  there  one  gathers  that  the  Judge  was  irreconciled  with  certain  vicis- 
situdes associated  with  his  life  in  Baltimore.  To  escape  from  his  unhap- 
piness he  volunteered  to  become  a solitary  in  the  mountains.  It  is  said 
that  his  bride  and  bridal  party  came  one  Spring  but  left  before  the  June 
moon.  However  later  his  son  came  to  live  with  him,  and  ever  so  often 
a group  of  his  friends  wotdd  suddenly  arrive  and  provide  him  the 
chance  of  entertaining  them  in  regal  style  with  good  food  and  drink  and 
expeditions  into  his  extensive  domain.  They  came  by  horseback  from 
Oakland,  Maryland,  which  even  at  that  early  date  was  famous  as  a 
summer  resort,  where  they  would  detrain  from  the  B.  & O.  From  Oak- 
land they  rode  over  Backbone  Mountain  by  Table  Rock.  In  that  section 
they  obtained  such  guides  as  old  man  Conway  and  Jeremiah  Browning. 
Jeremiah  was  the  youngest  son  of  Meschach  Browning  the  author  of 
“Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter.”  On  arriving  at  the  Potomac 
River  near  Gormania  they  followed  a trail  out  on  a hardwood  ridge 
(The  Horseshoe  Trail)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac  to  its  source,  and 
continued  along  this  ridge  until  they  came  to  the  Dobbin  Manor.  On  one 
expedition  headed  by  Conway  there  was  a beautiful  young  lady  in  the 
party  by  name  of  Isabel  Scott  of  London,  England.  Her  name  was  cut 
into  a boulder  that  stands  at  the  edge  of  Blackwater  Falls  spillway  where 
it  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  date  was  1859.  Another  famous  visitor  was 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  mother  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  World  War  I 
Correspondent.  Like  her  son,  she  too  was  a famous  writer.  She  wrote  of 
her  trip  to  the  Blackwater  in  an  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  of  1888. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  PORTE  CRAYON 

But  the  earliest  written  record  we  have  of  this  scenic  part  of  the 
Tableland  is  from  the  pen  of  Porte  Crayon,  whose  real  name  was  David 
Hunter  Strothers,  born  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  in  1816.  His  first  trip, 
in  company  with  friends,  was  in  1851  the  year  the  B.  & O.  reached 
Oakland,  Md.  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghenies.  His  articles  were  promptly 
published  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  creating  such  a sensation  that  they 
were  enlarged  into  a book  entitled  “Chronicles  of  Blackwater,”  and 
published  in  1853.  His  book  “Virginia  Illustrated,”  published  by  Harpers 
in  1857  has  for  its  introduction  a story  concerning  a Blackwater  expedi- 
tion. In  1856  he  wrote  “A  June  Jaunt”  and  in  1858  “An  Artist’s  Excur- 
sion Over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad”  (see  reprint  of  the  latter 
in  another  part  of  this  issue),  both  in  Harpers.  But  the  bulk  of  his 
stories  of  West  Virginia  Tableland  did  not  occur  until  after  the  Civil 
War.  Harpers  Magazine,  in  monthly  issue  from  1870  to  and  in- 
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eluding  1875  carried  a series  entitled  “In  the  Mountains.”  This  wealth 
of  information  Tableland  Trails  hopes,  from  time  to  time,  to  re-edit  and 
present  to  its  readers.  This  is  first-rate  literature.  Porte  Crayon  describes 
with  admiration  and  keen  insight  the  scenery  and  folkways  of  these 
isolated  mountain  people.  His  characters,  unlike  Irving’s,  are  real 
people  whose  descendants  still  live  here.  Besides  being  a writer,  some- 
times with  an  exhuberance  of  ornamentation,  he  was  an  artist,  having 
studied  in  Paris  under  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

Here  is  Porte  Crayon’s  description  of  Blackwater  on  the  occasion  of 
his  hazardous  foot  journey  up  the  Canyon  from  Fanchler’s  in  1873: 

“Gathering  the  waters  among  the  swampy  glades  of  the  broad,  level 
summits  of  the  Allegheny,  the  Blackwater  winds  in  peaceful  obscurity 
through  dense  overhanging  forests  for  about  twenty  miles.  Swelled  with 
numerous  tributary  brooks  and  rivulets,  it  at  length  attains  a width  of 
about  fifty  yards,  and  a considerable  volume  of  water.  Then  its  placid 
face  begins  to  break  into  dimples  and  wrinkles,  and  its  sluggish  current 
freshens  into  a frolicsome  race  with  the  red  deer  that  haunts  its  banks. 
Suddently  emerging  from  woodland  shades,  like  a bold  youth  taking  leave 
of  his  paternal  shelter,  the  stream  makes  a wild  leap  into  the  abyss  of 
life,  and  never  thereafter  knows  peace  or  rest  until  engulfed  in  the 
Lethean  pools  of  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Cheat.” 

The  Great  Wilderness  with  its  few,  tiny,  indistinct  trails  offered 
adventure  to  both  distinguished  gentlemen  and  determined  ladies,  tired 
and  bored  with  the  soft  comforts  of  the  city  streets.  The  mountain  trails, 
despite  danger  and  hardship,  offered  them  solid  comfort — as  they  still  do. 

Thus  for  over  a hundred  years  people  have  been  coming  to  the  Black- 
water country  not  only  to  settle,  raise  children,  plant  the  land,  cut 
the  timber,  and  burrow  for  its  coal,  but  also  to  hike,  fish  and  hunt  along 
its  amber-colored  course.  Uncle  Thad  Hinebaugh  only  the  other  day 
when  speaking  of  old  Judge  Dobbin  recalled  when  Clarence  Livengood 
and  Mr.  Overholt,  the  founder  of  Overholt  Whiskey,  visited  Dobbin 
Manor.  At  day-break  they  went  down  below  the  Falls  where  they  caught 
huge  rainbow  trout  while  at  the  same  time  a painter  (panther)  was 
screaming  at  them  from  its  crest. 

PARCELLING  OUT  LAND  ON  A GRAND  SCALE 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers.  These 
occupied  but  a tiny  fraction  of  this  Valley  and  Plain.  The  original  large 
tract  was  patented  by  the  Holmes,  Gail  and  Harness  Company.  This  tract 
contained  40,000  acres,  twenty-six  thousand  of  which  was  located  in 
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Canaan  Valley,  the  remainder  on  the  ridges  surrounding  it.  Much  of 
this  is  now  owned  by  the  Monongahela  Power  Company.  It  is  located  in 
the  lower  end,  the  most  unsettled  section.  The  only  settlements  in  this 
section  are  the  Folly  Farm  on  Beaver  Creek  near  Davis,  the  Bowman- 
Carewell  place,  and  the  Troutland  Farm  owned  by  John  Harper.  Of 
recent  years  four  gas  wells  have  been  opened  there. 

Embraced  within  this  tract  was  thirteen  thousand  acres  owned  by 
John  Marshall,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  This  Marshall  property  was  fenced  off  by  the  Babcock  Lumber 
Company  in  1915.  Here  the  Babcocks  ranged  over  one  thousand  head  of 
cattle  every  year.  The  cattle  were  butchered  and  retailed  in  the  stores 
in  Davis.  John  Marshall  left  in  his  will  a provision  that  any  male 
descendant  bearing  his  name  would  inherit  one  thousand  acres  of  this 
land.  No  claimant  ever  appeared.  As  Uncle  George  Thompson  says,  “Old 
man  Marshall  wasn’t  as  good  a man  as  he  thought  he  was.” 


(Photo  by  Rev.  R.  Morrow) 

George  Thompson,  born  August  1st.  1870  in  Berlin,  New  Hampshire.  Educated  at  Lyndon 
Center,  Vermont.  Came  to  Davis  in  September  1892.  The  only  surviving  original  stockholder 
of  The  Blackwater  Lumber  Company.  Moved  with  wife  and  children  to  Canaan  Valley  in  1926 
where  he  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  one  married  and  one  single  still  resides. 
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FIRST  EXPLOITS  AND  EXPLOITATION 

The  history  of  Davis  is  short  in  time  but  long  in  dramatic  sequence. 
Robert  Eastham  was  its  first  citizen. 

He  was  born  in  Rappahannock  Co.,  Va.,  February  28th,  1842.  When 
nineteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a private, 
serving  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Brigade.  After  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
he  was  placed  in  Mosby’s  Battalion  in  which  he  served  as  a scout.  He 
saw  fighting  not  only  at  Gettysburg  but  in  most  of  the  leading  engage- 
ments in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  was  during  his  career  as  a soldier 
that  he  was  nicknamed  “Bob  Ridley.”  This  might  explain  the  place- 
name  “Camp  Ridley”  in  Canaan  Valley  referred  to  by  Warner’s  ac- 
count. He  was  captured  near  Gettysburg  and  held  for  about  two  hours. 
A reward  was  offered  for  him,  and  at  one  time  when  surrounded  by  the 
Union  soldiers  he  escaped  detection  by  taking  a cradle  and  rake  and 
sitting  down  on  a sheaf  of  wheat.  The  soldiers  did  not  suspect  that  he 
was  “Bob  Ridley”  of  whom  they  were  in  search.  They  passed  by,  and  he 
returned  to  his  command.  After  the  War  he  returned  home  to  the 
farmer’s  life.  In  1869  he  married  Mary  C.  Read.  Her  father  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  also  a minister  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  Easthams  came  to  W.  Va.  in  1876.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  1883  or  1884  when  Robert  Eastham  came  to  Canaan 
Valley.  His  wife  joined  him  later.  At  first  he  served  as  a practical  sur- 
veyor with  ‘Skip’  Parsons.  His  first  Cabin  was  built  in  the  Valley.  When 
not  employed  he,  with  his  cronies,  spent  his  time  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  following  year  he  built  another  downstream  close  to  the  junction 
of  Beaver  Creek  and  Blackwater  River,  locating  it  on  the  west  side  of 
Beaver.  This  was  the  first  house  in  what  is  now  Davis.  On  the  other 
side  of  Beaver  a Mr.  Parsons,  known  as  ‘Skip,’  the  surveyor  of  the  rail- 
road from  Cumberland  to  the  Greenbrier,  built  a fine  home,  which  is 
still  standing,  on  a plot  of  ground  given  him  by  the  R.R.  Company.  Mr. 
Parsons  came  originally  from  Romney.  In  1884  Eastham  chopped  a 
wagon  road  through  a section  of  Canaan.  In  November,  1884  the  first 
railroad  train  came  to  Davis  consisting  of  two  cars  and  an  engine. 

A man  by  the  name  of  Evans  (from  Frostburg,  Md.)  brought  the  first 
portable  saw-mill  here.  John  Raese  and  William  Weimer  worked  for 
him.  Raese  and  Weimer  arrived  in  two  box  cars.  In  one  car  was  a team 
of  horses;  on  its  top  was  a wagon.  In  the  other  were  their  personal 
effects  and  their  lodging,  occupying  it  for  over  a year. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  written  by  George  B.  Thomp- 
son in  1925:  r 

|.  L.  Rumbarger  of  Indiana  was  a manufacturer  of  hardwood  lum- 
ber. A diminishing  supply  of  timber  compelled  him  to  seek  elsewhere 
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for  it.  Hearing  of  a new  territory  being  opened  up  in  West  Virginia  by 
the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  he  came  on  to  find 
out.  Arriving  in  Rowlesburg  via  B.  & O.  in  September,  1883  he  found 


(Reprint  by  Rev.  R.  Morrow  from  original  owned  by  Robert  Raese) 
The  first  house  in  Davis  built  by  Robert  Eastham  in  1882-83  along  Beaver  Creek.  Note  the 
liquor  bottles  holding  down  the  blankets  drying  out  on  the  roof;  the  ham  of  venison  hung  to 
a board  against  the  side  of  the  shack;  Eastham  and  his  cronies  look  as  though  thev  have  just 
finished  stuffing  themselves  with  venison,  trout  and  ‘liquids'. 

a four-horse  team  being  loaded  with  freight  for  St.  George,  the  first 
settlement  in  Tucker  County,  and  located  on  the  Cheat  River.  He  came 
up  with  tne  teamster,  reaching  St.  George  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
Here  he  met  attorney  W.  B.  Maxwell  who  gave  what  information  he  could 
regarding  timber  in  Canaan.  There  were  no  horses  for  hire  in  St.  George. 
On  a farm,  a short  distance  upstream,  there  lived  Thomas  Parsons. 
Rumbarger  arrived  there  late  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Parsons  was  not 
at  home,  having  taken  one  of  his  daughters  to  a boarding  school  for  the 
fall  term.  The  children  invited  Mr.  Rumbarger  in,  and  late  that 
evening  Mr.  Parsons  returned. 

In  the  morning  Parsons  provided  Rumbarger  with  a horse  and  a 
supply  of  oats,  giving  him  instructions  how  to  reach  Canaan  Valley  bv 
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the  way  of  Dry  Fork  and  up  same  to  Robert  Flanagan’s  where  he  could 
find  the  trail  into  the  Valley.  He  reached  the  Valley,  arriving  at  East- 
ham’s  about  four  p.m.  Eastham  was  not  at  his  cabin,  but  returned  during 
the  flight.  Eastham  spent  the  remainder  of  the  week  showing  Rumbarger 
the  cherry  timber.  On  the  following  Sunday  they  proceeded  down  the 
Blackwater  to  a point  called  “The  Five  Birches,”  and  from  there  fol- 
lowed a surveyor’s  trail  to  the  present  location  of  Davis.  From  thence 
they  went  on  to  a place  near  the  site  of  what  was  Henry,  W.  Va.  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Potomac  to  which  point  the  railroad  had  been  con- 
structed. Near  this  point,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  a farm  was  located  and  Mr.  Rumbarger  arranged 
with  one  of  the  farmer  lads  to  return  the  horse  to  Mr.  Parsons,  going 
by  the  way  of  Horse  Shoe  Run. 

Fie  Found  a small  sawmill  near  Henry  operated  by  a man  named 
Miller.  He  purchased  some  cherry  lumber  from  him.  He  also  purchased 
some  timber  near  there  and  afterwards  established  a town  and  mill  at 
Dobbin,  (named  for  Judge  Dobbin)  just  above  where  Bayard  is  located. 
He  sent  two  men  back  into  Canaan  Valley  in  October  to  purchase 
timber.  He  gave  them  careful  instructions  as  to  the  trail  from  the  rail- 
road. After  they  had  been  gone  for  a few  days  he  became  uneasy  and 
started  into  the  Valley  to  see  if  they  were  there.  On  reaching  a trail  that 
went  to  Blackwater  Falls  he  found  them.  They  had  taken  the  wrong  trail, 
and  had  laid  out  without  food  and  shelter.  One  of  the  men  was  so  weak 
they  had  difficulty  carrying  him  into  the  Valley.  It  was  several  days 
before  these  men  recovered  from  exposure  and  could  proceed  with  their 
work. 

Teams  and  equipment  were  brought  into  Canaan  Valley  in  the  fall 
of  1885.  A stock  of  cherry  logs  was  skidded  to  the  Blackwater  which  was 
improved  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  logs  down  to  Davis.  Here 
Rumbarger  erected  his  sawmill  in  1886.  It  was  the  second  band  saw-mill 
in  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  complete  and  by  far  the  largest 
along  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railway  at  that  time.  Rumbarger  con- 
fined his  operations  to  hardwoods  and  did  not  purchase  any  timber  in 
this  vicinity.  The  following  year  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  Albert  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  Rumbarger,  together  with  his  sons  Frank,  John,  Jr.  and  Robert 
continued  lumbering  in  Dobbin  until  about  1900  when  they  sold  their 
property  to  the  Whitmers  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rumbargers  continued 
lumber  operations  for  years  at  Bemis,  W.  Va.  (on  Shavers  Fork  of  Cheat 
River)  and  other  places.  Mr.  Rumbarger  was  the  foremost  manufac- 
turer of  hardwood  lumber  in  his  day.” 

Asbury  Cleaver  recently  showed  the  author  a soiled  yellow  piece  of 
paper  with  the  following  script:  “Record  of  the  first  drive  of  logs  on 
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Blackwater  River  as  remembered  b\  George  W.  Warner,  who  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  time.  The  Rumbarger  Lumber  Co.  was  at  Davis. 
The  drive  started  March  30th,  1886  with  William  Cooper,  Foreman: 
also  Johnny  McFaw.  Louis  Carroll.  Charles  Root,  Truman  Root.  James 
Root  and  George  Warner.  There  were  nine  men  on  the  crew,  but  have 
forgotten  the  names  of  the  others.  We  started  at  the  bridge  across 
Blackwater  where  the  logs  were  banked.  Headquarters  were  at  Camp 
Ridley  which  was  close  where  George  Thompson  now  lives.  The  first 
day  we  came  back  to  headquarters  for  supper.  The  second  day  we  had 
about  three  inches  of  snow,  then  light  rain  most  of  the  day.  It  was  much 
colder  than  the  first  day  when  we  broke  the  logs  in.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  day  we  left  the  stream  and  started  for  camp  about  dark.  We  had 
quite  a way  to  go.  We  had  to  go  around  the  Freeland  place  to  get  to  the 
bridge  in  order  to  arrive  at  camp.  The  waters  of  Yokum  Run  were  too 
high  to  cross  over  and  we  were  forced  to  stay  out  all  night.  The  forepart 
of  the  night  it  snowed  lightly.  About  midnight  it  cleared  and  got  blue- 
cold.  Evervdiing  was  wet  and  we  had  no  fire.  We  were  dressed  in  heaw 
Ritchie  underwear  and  lumberman's  clothes.  But  we  had  to  keep 
moving  in  order  to  keep  warm.  One  of  us,  Louis  Carroll,  sat  down 
against  a tree  and  dozed  off  to  sleep.  We  happened  to  notice  him,  and  a 
couple  of  us  strong-armed  him  and  got  him  moving  until  his  blood  cir- 
culated. Otherwise  he  would  have  frozen  to  death.  We  got  out  of  there 
next  morning  when  there  was  light  enough  to  see  and  came  to  Ike  Free- 
land's place  for  breakfast.  We  sure  made  the  buckwheat  cakes  and 
honey  suffer.  This  is  now  known  as  the  Graham  place.  Returning  to 
Camp  Ridley  we  stayed  there  until  that  afternoon  and  started  for  the 
mouth  of  the  north  branch.  We  stayed  in  a small  camp  where  provisions 
were  delivered  to  us.  We  were  from  three  to  five  days  getting  the  logs 
out.  The  logs  were  banked  up  beyond  what  is  known  as  the  Coffman 
place.  I.  George  Warner,  stayed  with  the  drive  until  they  were  caught 
in  the  booms  at  the  Splashdams  above  Davis.” 

Where  did  Mr.  Rumbarger  find  people  to  cut  tire  timber,  haul  the 
logs,  drive  them  down  the  river  and  saw  them  at  the  mill?  The  settlers 
in  Canaan  Valley  were  for  the  most  part  farmers.  Certainly  the  people 
that  accompanied  Porte  Crayon  or  came  to  Dobbin  Manor  were  not  in 
the  mood  to  don  a lumber  jacket.  It  so  happened  that  the  Lochiel  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Bloomington.  Md.  conveniently  closed  its  mill  just  at 
the  time  Mr.  Rumbarger  needed  experienced  lumberjacks.  Thus  among 
the  first  families  that  came  to  establish  a new  lumber  town,  named  for 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  were  people  who  formerly  lived  in  Blooming- 
ton, at  the  east  foot  of  Blackbone  Mountain  and  the  famous  seventeen- 
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mile  grade.  These  together  with  folks  scattered  far  and  wide  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  town. 

What  would  one  give  today  to  see  a stand  of  this  wild  cherry  timber! 
Each  cherry  tree  trunk  harvested,  on  the  average,  two-hundred  and 
fifty  board  feet,  with  diameters  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  inches.  When 
the  Blackwater  Boom  and  Lumber  Company  took  over  the  operations 
they  imported  Canadian  lumberjacks.  The  boss  of  the  French  Canadians 
wore  a scarf  around  his  waist  to  denote  his  position.  At  the  peak  of  its 
population  Davis  became  a young  city  of  four  thousand  souls. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  perhaps  a little  tedious  to  include  so 
many  names,  dates,  facts  and  figures.  But  it  seems  justifiable  in  this 
account.  As  to  the  industries  let  us  summarize  them  in  their  order  of 
operations. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Rumbarger  who  came  in  1883  and 
by  1886  erected  his  mill,  sold  out  the  following  year  to  Albert  Thompson 
who  formed  the  Blackwater  Boom  and  Lumber  Company.  This  Com- 
pany operated  from  1887  to  1893  when  it  sold  out  to  Blackwater  Lumber 
Company  owned  by  W.  H.  Osterhout.  This  Company  operated  until 
1905.  Then  a new  Company  was  formed  called  the  Thompson  Lumber 
Company  which  operated  for  two  years  selling  out  to  the  Babcock 
Lumber  and  Boom  Company  in  1907.  This  Company  remained  in 
business  until  1924  when  they  closed  down  by  reason  of  the  total 
depletion  of  their  forest  properties. 

In  1886  the  main  event  in  the  nation  was  the  organizing  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  an  important  year  for  Davis.  Not 
only  did  Rumbarger  establish  his  band  saw-mill  but  a Tannery  was 
built  by  Fairweather  and  LaDew.  The  Tannery  alone  employed  three 
hundred  men  when  operating  at  maximum.  The  tan  bark  came  from 
hemlock  trees,  bringing  four  dollars  a cord.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
demands  for  hemlock  lumber,  so  the  logs  lay  right  where  they  were 
peeled.  In  later  years  William  Weimer  salvaged  some  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Marshall  Coal  and  Lumber  Company  was  formed  two  years 
later  in  1888  with  Emmons  Blaine  as  General  Manager.  Emmons  was 
the  oldest  son  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.  who  in  1881  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Garfield.  Emmons  married  a daughter  of  Cyrus  McCormick  of 
Chicago,  the  manufacturer  of  harvesting  machines.  After  a short  tenure 
Emmons  was  succeeded  by  F.  S.  Landstreet.  H.  A.  Meyer  was  Secretary. 
The  incorporators  were:  Augustus  Shell,  Jerome  D.  Chaffee,  James  G. 
Blaine,  Jr.  J.  A.  Condon,  John  R.  McPherson,  R.  C.  Kerns,  William 
Windom,  Thomas  Bayard,  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  his  brother,  Thomas 
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B.  Davis,  and  son-in-law  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  Stephen  B.  Elkins  became 
Secretary  of  War  under  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Bayard  became 
Secretary  of  State  under  Grover  Cleveland,  R.  C.  Kerns  became  Am- 
bassador to  Hungary  and  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  was  U.  S.  Senator 
from  West  Virginia — and  ran  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

The  organization  of  The  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
way Co.  as  of  1899  was  H.  G.  Davis,  Pres.;  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Vice-Pres. 
Directors:  H.  G.  Davis,  S.  B.  Elkins,  T.  B.  Davis,  F.  S Landstreet,  John 
A.  Hambleton,  Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  R.  C.  Kerns,  C.  M.  Hendley,  Sec. 
Offices  were  in  Elkins,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  In  1905  the  Rockefeller 
interests  bought  ou  the  coal,  lumber,  railroad  and  community  holdings  of 
the  Davis  combine  for  $19,500,000.  The  deal  was  consummated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Syndicate  in  Philadelphia.  The  story  goes  that  Henry 
G.  Davis  met  with  the  Syndicate  late  one  evening,  presenting  his  propo- 
sition. They  asked  for  time  to  consider  and  adjourned  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  When  the  meeting  was  convened  the  chairman  of  the 
Syndicate  announced  they  had  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Davis’s  terms.  Mr. 
Davis  accepted  with  an  added  stipulation  that  interest  from  the  previous 
night  to  the  hour  of  the  present  meeting  be  added  to  the  check. 

The  coal  mine  wras  located  at  what  is  now  Thomas,  named  for 
Thomas  B.  Davis.  The  miners  lived  in  Davis  as  there  wrere  no  living 
quarters  at  the  mine.  They  commuted  by  train.  The  railroad  was  seven 
miles  long  between  the  mine  and  Davis.  Train  schedules  were  so  ir- 
regular as  to  make  it  often  necessary  for  the  miners  to  walk  home — and 
the  only  means  were  the  tracks  of  the  railroad,  as  no  other  trail  or  road 
went  directly  over  the  plain  as  the  road  does  today.  This  was  a real 
hardship  when  remembering  their  work-day  was  twelve  hours.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Company  which  built  crudely  constructed  five  room 
houses,  two  to  a unit.  There  were  three  rooms  dow  n stairs  and  twro  rooms 
above.  Each  house  had  what  w^as  known  as  a Board  Boss  and  his  wife. 
They  boarded  the  men  for  twenty  dollars  a month,  which  included  bed, 
meals  and  washing  of  wTork  and  dress  clothes.  This  was  known  as  Plain 
Board.  The  miners  worked  every  day  except  Sunday  and  averaged  $55.00 
per  month. 

When  the  Rockefeller  interests  bought  out  the  Davis  holdings  they 
turned  to  the  exploitation  of  coal.  The  most  modern  mining  methods 
were  introduced,  and  shaft  mines  were  put  into  operation.  The  one  at 
Kempton,  Md.  was  the  last.  Old  timers  tell  how  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
would  come  in  his  private  car  and  stay  for  two  or  three  days  at  a time 
to  inspect  the  operation  at  Kempton.  One  evening  he  wras  in  the  Com- 
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pany  Store  (Buxton  and  Landstreet).  Overhearing  one  of  the  miners 
say  that  he  had  just  bought  a suit  of  clothes  that  cost  him  forty  dollars 
he  remarked,  “You  should  not  spend  that  much  on  a suit  of  clothes;  I 
have  never  spent  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  one.”  But  Mr.  Rockefeller 
could  afford  a private  pullman  car,  chef,  and  valet.  The  only  luxury  the 
poor  miner  could  have  was  a good  suit  of  clothes.  Can  anyone  remember 
the  name  of  the  uplifter,’  that,  like  an  intinerant  preacher,  went  from 
one  mining  community  to  another  giving  moral-pep  talks? 

Two  years  after  the  forming  of  the  Marshall  Coal  and  Lumber  Co. 
the  Beaver  Creek  Lumber  Company  was  incorporated  in  1890.  The  in- 
corporators were:  H.  N.  Strokes,  B.  G.  Smith,  N.  M.  Smith,  and  J.  C. 
Smith.  But  do  not  confuse  the  Smith  Brothers  of  Beaver  Lumber  with 
those  of  cough  drops.  This  Company  also  employed  three  hundred  men, 
their  per  diem  capacity  was  100,000  board  feet  and  ten  car-loads  of  pulp 
wood.  They  closed  down  in  1908. 

The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  already  had 
units  elsewhere,  began  five  years  after  the  Beaver  Creek  Lumber  Com- 
pany (1895).  It  must  have  employed  a large  force.  After  twenty-five  years 
it  abandoned  its  buildings  at  Davis,  taking  their  salvable  equipment 
to  their  plant  at  Luke  on  the  Potomac  where  their  operations  became 
much  larger  and  the  river  much  dirtier.  The  remains  of  their  cement- 
walled  buildings  at  Davis  stand  like  monastic  ruins  by  the  Blackwater. 
This  is  an  important  operation  in  the  Tri-town  and  Cumberland  area 
today.  The  plant  is  sympathetic  in  aiding  efforts  to  control  stream 
pollution. 

The  Babcock  Lumber  Company,  a Pittsburgh  concern,  specialized  in 
spruce  and  hemlock.  During  their  existence,  and  that  of  their  predecess- 
ors, the  following  total  board  feet  was  manufactured: 

Spruce  439,517,452  ft. 

Hemlock  .......272,450,227  ft. 

Hardwoods  450,180,040  ft. 

Add  this  staggering  total  to  the  almost  equal  amounts  in  neighbor- 
ing saw-mill  communities  and  one  is  safe  in  computing  the  grand  total 
of  over  three  billion  board  feet  manufactured,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immense  waste  of  useful  lumber  that  failed  to  pass  inspection,  but 
which  woidd  now  be  used  for  several  purposes. 

During  the  winter  of  1915  the  Royal  Forester  of  Japan  visited  the 
Babcock  plant,  studying  its  methods  of  operation  of  the  mill  and  the 
transportation  of  the  logs  from  the  forests.  The  following  year  the  Royal 
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Forester  sent  a representative  who  had  charge  of  the  lumber  operations 
on  the  Island  of  Formosa.  About  the  same  time  the  Forestry  Class  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  came  and  worked  for  two  winters  when  the 
Babcocks  were  yanking  logs  out  of  the  Blackwater  Canyon. 

For  thirty-nine  years  Davis  was  a booming  saw-mill,  pulp-mill,  and 
tannery  town.  Narrow  and  broad  gauged  railroads,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  of  tracks,  like  tentacles,  penetrated  into  the  Great  Wilder- 
nes.  The  tracks  went  across  the  plains,  up  and  over  the  great  mountain 
ridges,  down  into  the  valleys,  until  the  whole  of  Tucker  County  was 
reduced  to  stumps.  The  ring  of  the  axe,  the  crash  of  the  trees,  the  buzzing 
whine  of  the  saw,  the  shriek  of  the  whistles  became  the  temporary  sub- 
stitute sounds  and  echoes  of  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
the  bark  of  the  fox,  and  the  scream  of  the  panther. 

When  the  boom  was  over  the  wilderness  started  to  return.  With  the 
impetus  of  forest  conservation  programs,  both  state  and  federal,  and  the 
acquirement  of  large  cut-over  tracts  of  land  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  came  into  existence.  The  CCC  camps,  once  scattered  throughout 
this  forest,  now  consisting  of  over  two  million  acres,  cut  wrell  marked 
trails.  These  are  the  most  scenic  hiking  trails  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  service  clubs,  instead  of  orating  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, could  really  achieve  something  worth  while  by  collaborating 
with  the  Forestry  Service  in  restoring  the  trails,  putting  up  Youth  Hostels 
and  organizing  hiking  expeditions  for  the  open  season  of  the  year. 

BUILDING  FOR  PERMANENCE 

The  most  permanent  of  all  values  are  the  spiritual.  The  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  communities  have  become  ghost  towns  has  been  their 
neglect  of  the  spiritual  life.  Before  Rumbarger’s  band  saw-mill  w7as 
whining  in  the  Great  Wilderness  the  people  w*ere  singing  the  songs  of 
Zion.  The  first  church  service  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterians 
was  held  in  a box  car,  then  in  the  round-house  of  the  railroad.  The  pastor 
teas  Rev.  Mr.  Woodworth.  This  wras  in  1884.  In  1885  Stephen  B.  Elkins 
promised  a lot  for  a church  to  the  first  denomination  that  was  prepared 
to  erect  a building.  This  lot  went  to  the  Northern  Methodists  who  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  their  structure  by  June  12th,  1887.  The  Presby- 
terians built  the  same  year.  In  1893  the  Southern  Methodist,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  churces  were  built.  Apart  from  the  merging  of  the  Meth- 
odists the  same  church  life  is  supported  in  these  days  of  testing, 
a time  when  the  people  are  finding  more  need  for  spiritual  strength  and 
guidance  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  Rev.  James  Logan  Fish 
established  an  Episcopal  Church  but  it  has  not  been  functioning  for 
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many  years.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Kitzmyer  who  built  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  1893  assisted  in  the  building  of  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church,  New 
York  City,  which  later  was  served  by  the  author  of  this  article.  A man 
by  the  name  of  Whitcomb  built  a Methodist  church  out  of  hemlock 
lumber,  which  was  sawed  near  the  site  of  the  church.  Rev.  Andrew 
Mann,  who  lives  in  Thomas,  and  serves  Presbyterian  congregations  there 
and  at  Davis  holds  the  record  for  the  longest  pastorate.  He  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  many  of  our  mountain  communities  reveals  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  first  cultural  institution  to  be  erected  and  sup- 
ported was  the  school.  But  in  the  case  of  Davis  church  services  preceded 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  first 
school  was  erected  in  1886.  It  was  a one  room  school  with  fifteen  pupils. 
Alice  Crabtree,  later  Mrs.  Cal  Thompson,  was  its  first  teacher.  H.  A. 
Meyer  was  the  second.  Davis  built  the  first,  first  class  high  school  in 
Tucker  County  in  1912.  This  school  turned  out  a number  of  brilliant 


(Photo  by  Rev.  R.  Morrow) 

Asbury  Cleaver,  Superintendent  of  Blackwater  State  Park,  perhaps  better  known  to  tourists 
that  come  to  West  Virginia  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Cleaver  is  pictured  standing  with 
his  back  facing  the  Blackwater  Canyon. 
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students  the  best  known  being  Carl  Lash  ley,  now  one  of  the  leading 
professors  of  Harvard  University. 

In  1884  the  town  was  laid  off  with  a central  park  and  broad  streets. 
It  occupied  a rectangle  2,800  ft  by  1,600  ft.  It  is  credited  as  being  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  any  community  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On 
December  20th,  1889  the  town  wa  incorporated.  A C.  Finnley  was  its 
first  mayor.  Other  officers  were:  F.  S.  Filler,  Recorder;  F.  S.  Landstreet, 
J.  M.  Davis,  John  Raese,  William  Rady,  J.  W.  Hockman,  Councilmen; 

E.  J.  Leith  was  the  first  policeman.  The  present  Mayor  is  James  A. 
Myers. 

The  same  year  the  town  became  incorporated  the  Post  Office  was 
first  housed  in  the  Depot  of  the  Railroad.  Mary  C.  Eastham,  wife  of 
Robert,  Davis’  first  citizen,  was  the  first  postmaster.  She  was  followed  by 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  H.  J.  Wagnor,  C.  G.  Lashley,  O.  Wilson,  Summer 
Thompson,  Mont  Houston,  W.  E.  Patterson,  George  Thompson  and 
others.  The  present  postmaster  is  William  Miller. 

Besides  churches,  schools  and  village  politicians,  were  newspapers, 
the  Fire  Department,  the  Fairfax  Club  and  other  social  groupings  which 
absorbed  the  entire  population.  There  was  the  Davis  News  and  the 
Davis  Republican.  John  Raeger  was  editor  of  the  former.  He  later  went 
to  Parsons  and  edited  the  Tucker  Democrat.  The  Davis  Republican  was 
owned  and  operated  by  a stock  company.  Its  first  editor  was  Hu  Max- 
well, better  remembered  for  his  several  books  on  W.  Va.  county  his- 
tories. Maxwell  was  succeeded  by  R.  E.  Decker,  assisted  by  A.  V.  Ear- 
hart.  The  last  editor  was  Capt.  McCardell,  the  father  of  Roy  McCardell 
a very  famous  New  York  columnist. 

The  Fairfax  Club  was  organized  by  R.  P.  Maloney,  Manager  of 
the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  He  gave  it  its  name  by  reason  of 
the  Fairfax  Stone  being  located  in  what  is  known  as  Fairfax  District. 
This  happened  during  World  War  I.  It  was  a civic  minded  group  made 
up  of  business  people  of  Thomas  and  Davis.  The  fact  that  the  business 
people  of  these  communities  have  always  endeavored  to  be  cooperators 
rather  than  competitors  bespeaks  the  high  calibre  of  leadership  there. 
The  Club  met  monthly.  Dues  were  twenty-five  dollars  a year.  It  was 
organized  by  twelve  men  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  among  them  Stewart 
Cooper,  an  insurance  man,  now  living  with  his  family  in  a new  home  in 
Oakland,  Md.  At  their  big  annual  dinner  meeting,  when  the  ladies  were 
invited,  the  most  expensive  world  famous  travelers  and  after  dinner 
speakers  were  the  main  features  of  the  program.  One  of  its  projects  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Fairfax  Stone.  The  Club  built  a road  and  developed 
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a landscape  around  the  stone.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  tourist  and 
historian  to  learn  that  through  The  Blackwater  Civic  Association,  the 
Randolph  County  Historical  Society,  and  other  kindred  organizations, 
additional  improvements  are  being  made  in  these  environs  with  the 
essential  aid  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  roster  of  the  original  and  earliest  business  and  professional  men 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  present  inhabitants  and  of  permanent  value 
for  the  record.  Most  of  what  follows  was  recorded  just  as  remembered  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thompson  whom  the  author  visited  several  times 
for  material. 

C.  E.  Smith,  cashier  of  first  bank,  organized  in  1889. 

His  son,  C.  G.  Smith,  is  now  in  charge  of  The  National  Bank  of  Davis. 

Ash  and  Lashley,  General  Merchandise. 

John  Raese,  Groceries. 

Thompson-Wilson,  Merchants. 

Beaver  Creek  Mercantile  Co.  handled  everything. 

Robert  Wilson,  dry  goods,  notions  and  stationery. 

Eugene  Coffman,  dry  goods.  Established  chain  stores  under  firm  name 
of  Coffman-Fisher  Stores. 

G.  A.  and  N.  P.  J.  Verzi,  Clothing  and  Tailors;  where  Cooper’s  store 

is  now  located. 

F.  S.  Johnson,  druggist. 

H.  M.  P.  Clark,  druggist. 

Davis  Hardware  and  Furniture  Company. 

Riley  Harper,  Meat  Market. 

Hill  and  Shobe,  Meat  Market. 

Jack  Waffer,  Plumber  and  Tinner. 

A.  M.  Cunningham,  Lawyer. 

Robert  Stallings,  Lawyer. 

C.  O.  Striebe,  Lawyer. 

I.  D.  Heironymous,  Lawyer. 

Blakney  Parsons,  Lawyer. 

W.  H.  Kelley,  Lawyer. 

Drake  and  Wilson,  Undertakers. 

Mr.  Troupe,  Undertaker. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  the  first  doctor.  Delivered  the  first  baby,  Mae  Hockman, 

May  26th,  1886. 

Doctors  B.  N.  Smith,  L.  R.  Poole,  William  Poole,  Ervin  Hardy,  and 
Hardick.  Hardy  and  Hardwick  built  the  first  hospital.  They  later 
sold  it  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Butt. 

Since  1900  Dr.  Joseph  Lyon  Miller,  Litt.D.  who  lives  in  Thomas,  has 
served  in  every  capacity  as  a practicing  physician  in  this  area.  He 
is  still  practicing.  He  has  delivered  babies  of  twenty-one  different  national- 
ities. Besides  the  long  and  arduous  practice,  and  the  raising  of  a fine 
family,  he  has  found  time  to  write  two  books  of  early  family  history,  and 
prepared  and  delivered  scores  of  lectures  before  erudite  medical  societies. 
Also  he  has  collected  a priceless  library  of  2,000  books  now  housed  per- 
manently and  separately  in  a beautiful  building  for  this  purpose  named 
for  him  on  the  campus  of  Virginia  College  of  Medicine  in  Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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If  you  wonder  why  Davis  has  such  substantial  homes  one  has  only  to 
remember  that  they  were  built  by  craftsmen  such  as  Clark,  Charles 
Crigler,  Floyd  Hanger,  and  William  Poffenberger.  The  interior  wood- 
work of  the  James  Myers  and  Charles  Coffman  homes  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  native  woods  to  be  seen — woods  that  are  irreplacable. 

The  folks  of  the  adjacent  countryside  mingled  freely  with  the  citizens 
in  commercial  exchange  and  patriotic  rallies.  Most  of  their  produce  was 
potatoes  and,  in  season,  the  wild  berries  of  the  plains.  Among  them  wras  a 
chap  whose  dangly  legs  hung  near  the  ground  on  each  side  of  his  mangy 
horse.  On  reaching  the  bridge  across  Beaver  Creek  he  would  raise  in  his 
saddle  and  declare,  “1  am  Washington  Roy  the  Ramp  Eater  from  Red 
Creek.” 

Billy  Whittaker  and  George  Bain  were  professional  trappers.  Billy 
was  killed  in  a shooting  accident  on  little  Blackwater.  These  fellows 
kept  much  to  themselves,  spending  most  of  their  time  trapping  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Valley,  succeeding  in  procuring  purchasable  pelts 
of  muskrat,  mink,  coon,  fox,  and  occasionally  an  otter.  And  many  of  the 
mountaineers  during  the  late  summer  would  go  gin  seng  hunting  in 
order  to  lay  in  a supply  of  snuff  and  moonshine  for  the  cold  winter 
months  that  followed. 

At  one  time  Davis  had  four  saloons.  When  Oakland,  Md.  had  twelve 
most  of  their  business  was  from  West  Virginia  which  had  gone  bone-dry. 
It  was  from  W.  Va.  that  part  of  the  pressure  was  brought  on  Oakland 
which  resulted  in  local  option  in  Garrett  County  Md.  Now  Garret 
Countians  go  to  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  for  their  liquor. 

Lumber  Camps,  like  our  early  farming  communities  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  drank  whiskey  like  water;  sometimes,  too  much  like 
whiskey,  reminding  one  of  a quatrain  from  “The  Ballad  of  Oakland” 

“Like  gold-rush  days  in  forty-eight 
Came  pirates  to  the  plunder, 

By  trick  of  cards  and  whiskey  straight 
Saloons  drank  up  the  lumber.” 

Out  of  such  conviviality  often  came  drama  and  melodrama,  and  of 
course  some  unforgettable  humor.  A man  by  the  name  of  L.  S. 
Tewell  built  an  Opera  House  (the  folks  called  it  ‘Opry’)  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200.  It  boasted  several  private  boxes  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  Second  St.  and  Henry  Ave.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  dismantled  and  sold  for  its  fine  lumber.  If  you  ask  what 
went  on  there  you  will  be  told  not  only  of  the  travelling  troupes  of 
players  who  gave  tear-jerking  performances  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  and 
“Ten  Nights  In  a Bar-Room”  (in  reality,  some  were  there  day  and 
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night);  of  the  lecturers,  magicians,  and  minstrels;  but  you  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  (held  record  for  being 
Speaker  of  Congress)  came  to  address  a political  rally.  Excursion  trains 
filled  with  patriots  came  from  east  and  west.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the 
multitude  “The  Rough  Riders  Club”  staged  a huge  Ox  Roast.  One  of 
the  more  imaginative  followers  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  sureptitiously  in- 
jected croton  oil  in  the  basting  beasts.  Results,  there  were  not  enough 
stumps,  and  there  were  thousands  of  them  around  Davis,  to  take  care 
of  the  emergencies.  And  as  the  special  trains  started  homeward  they  were 
seen  jolting  to  a quick  stop  at  Pendleton  Run  where  the  weary  and 
painful  patriots  were  seen  to  disembark  temporarily  and  make  a contribu- 
tion to  the  stream. 

Robert  Southey  in  a letter  to  Caroline  Bowles  said;  “There  is  a 
story  of  a Spaniard  who  was  fond  of  cherries,  and  whenever  he  ate  them 
put  on  spectacles  to  make  them  look  larger  and  finer.  I do  this  with  all 
my  enjoyments  of  every  kind;  make  little  pleasures  into  great  ones,  and 
put  on  diminishing  glasses  when  I look  at  inconveniences.”  It  is  not  amiss, 
and  there  is  no  intent  of  being  over  complimentary,  or  trying  to  elevate 
absurdities,  when  saying  that  one  does  not  need  spectacles  to  see  Davis 
as  it  really  is,  an  American  town  that  sprung  from  the  stumps  of  wild 
cherry  trees.  There  are  many  shoots  of  its  growth  that  are  still  to  be 
noted;  there  are  many  things  that  should  be  recounted  but  neither  space 
nor  knowledge  is  available. 

DAVIS  — THE  MAN  — THE  TOWN 
BOTH  INVINCIBLE 

When  one  reads  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Gassaway  Davis”  by 
Pepper  one  is  impressed  by  the  giantesque  strength  and  the  bold  vision 
of  this  individual,  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  destined  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  when  most  men  nowadays  are  retired,  to  create  a new  empire 
in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  He  became  an  integral  part  of  the  people’s 
life.  Although,  like  his  contemporaries,  he  failed  to  have  sufficient  fore- 
sight in  terms  of  forest  conservation,  he  was  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  more  communites,  directly  or  indirectly,  than  any  person  in  his  gen- 
eration. 

Some  of  these  communities,  like  some  of  the  people,  have  passed 
away.  There  are  ghost  towns  along  the  Potomac.  But  Davis  today  is 
more  than  colorful  history,  more  than  haunted  houses,  more  than  a 
memorable  past.  To  account  for  its  sociological  health,  when  the  natural 
resources  that  brought  it  into  being  have  been  dissipated,  is  perhaps  in 
part  due  to  the  transference  of  Henry  Gassaway  Davis’  spirit  into  its 
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citizens.  They  are  taking  a note  from  their  own  history,  observing  that 
if  Mr.  Davis  saw  wealth  when  others  had  their  eyes  on  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  they  coidd  in  the  here  and  now  also  see  a wealth  that  was  hidden 
until  now.  Even  the  stumps  have  rotted  away,  but  from  t lie  death  of 
the  forest  has  come  an  untried  life  of  the  land.  Canaan  Valley  once  part 
of  the  Great  Wilderness  is  now  becoming  an  important  agriculture 
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center.  Through  the  experimenters  from  the  Agriculture  Dept,  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Ben  Thompson  and  others  have  become 
pioneers  in  cold  weather  crops  such  as  cauliflower  and  brocoli.  Besides, 
Ben  has  a goodly  harvest  of  Christmas  trees  and  has  fun  during  the 
winter  months  in  trapping  beavers. 

Fine  homes  are  springing  up  in  the  Valley.  In  this  period  of  transition 
the  people  need  a new  relation  to  the  land.  Most  of  it  is  still  owned  by 


land-holding  companies.  There  is  much  reason  now  to  think  in  terms  of 
conservation  of  human  resources  rather  than  merely  the  conservation 
of  the  natural.  Unless  the  first  is  cared  for  the  natural  will  fail. 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
Monongahela  Power  Company  has  deeded  a thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  environs  of  Davis  for  conservation  and  recreational  improvements, 
which  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  of  W.  Va. 

In  1899  Samuel  Griffin  published  in  Indianopolis,  Ind.  an  interesting 
booklet  about  Davis  and  several  other  communities  along  the  Western 
Maryland  R.R.  If  you  have  a copy  hold  on  to  it.  Under  the  caption  “Re- 
sources Overlooked”  Griffin  said:  “Speculation  following  the  Civil  War 
took  Eastern  capital  to  the  West.  Immigration  was  large,  and  naturally 
sought  the  unsettled  lands  which  the  government  offered  at  a nominal 
price  to  those  who  would  occupy  them.  Trans-continental  railroads,  with 
branches  in  all  directions,  were  projected  and  built,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  western  mountains  beckoned  men  on.  All  avenues  of  indus- 
trial wealth  led  to  the  West.  They  passed  by  and  through  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Those  who  traveled  these  roads  little  knew,  and  took 
little  note  of  the  wealth  of  opportunity  through  which  they  were  passing.” 

But  Davis  is  beginning  to  realize  its  new  wealth,  and  she  does  not 
need  the  spectacles  of  the  Spaniard  in  order  to  make  it  look  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

For  the  past  dozen  years  an  increasing  number  of  folks  have  come 
here.  They  are  becoming  steady  tourist  customers  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  there  is  something  worth  while  happening  all  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Black  water  Falls  State  Park,  supervised  for  many  years  by  Asbury 
Cleaver,  has  a phenomenal  attendance.  From  March  to  October  the 
average  daily  attendance  last  season  was  around  fifteen  hundred.  There 
is  a fine  picnicing  area  at  the  Canyon,  and  along  the  entrance  to  the 
Falls.  There  are  refreshment  and  souvenir  stands,  and  if  you  would  like 
an  oil  painting  of  the  Falls  or  Canyon  there  is  present  an  artist  who  will 
oblige  you. 

The  first  group  of  out-door  enthusiasts  to  see  the  possibilities  of  Davis 
as  headquarters  for  side-trips  into  the  more  inaccessible  places  and  trails 
were  the  Spelunkers.  Their  more  erudite  handle  is  The  National  Speleo- 
logical Society  whose  Founder  is  William  J.  Stephenson  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Many  of  the  original  trips  of  these  cave-crawlers  were  organized  at 
Davis,  having  the  Worden  Hotel  as  their  official  hitching  post.  And  now 
each  Labor  Day  week-end  Spelunkers  gather  from  fifteen  or  more  dif- 
ferent states  to  enjoy  the  program  and  outing  of  “The  Old  Timers  Re- 
union” authored  by  G.  Alexander  Robertson  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Other  out-door  societies  such  as  "I  he  Washington  Ski  Club  and  I lie 
West  Virginia  Ornithological  Association  are  also  finding  this  an 
agreeable  mecca.  It  might  be  also  lor  the  reason  that  the  Davis  folks  are 
such  excellent  hosts.  They  don’t  mind  putting  themselves  out  to  be 
agreeable,  and  if  invited  will  go  on  a motorcade.  Many  have  proven 
themselves  invaluable  as  companions  and  assistants  in  learning  the  where- 
abouts of  native  lore,  such  as  Belmont  Cleaver. 

The  Blackwater  Civic  Association,  G.  P.  Smith,  president,  is  intent 
on  providing  all  visitors,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  very  best  facilities. 
The  Spelunkers  who  were  bent  on  discovering  caves  also  discovered  Davis. 
They  predict  that  other  folks  will  do  the  same. 

There  is  no  longer  the  Great  Wilderness  wherein  one  heard  the 
hoot  of  the  owl,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  scream  of  the  panther;  no 
longer  the  boom-town  where  one  heard  the  ring  of  the  axe,  the  crash  of 
trees,  the  whine  of  the  saw,  and  the  shriek  of  whistles.  Still  there  is  the 
song  of  birds  all  summer  long,  the  fast  sweep  of  wind  across  the  open 
plains,  and  the  gentle  voices  of  a meditative  yet  alert  up-to-date  folk  in 
the  village  of  undying  hope,  the  quiet  village  of  Davis. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  following  people  for  providing  him 
the  material  for  the  Davis  story: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thompson,  Asbury  Cleaver,  William  Miller, 

Grady  Smith,  Mr.  Pace,  Miss  Edna  Brydon,  Dr.  J.  L.  Miller, 

Robert  Raese  and  Stuart  Cooper. 


Interesting  material  on  Washington  Roy,  Johnson,  likely  father  of  W.  O.  Johnson, 
Bill  Grey,  Flannigan,  and  son  of  Henrich  Fanchler  (Fanceller)  can  he  obtained  by 
reading  Porte  Crayon’s  stories  in  Flarper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  August  1872. 
Sept.  1872,  April  1873,  and  November  1873.  The  last  story  is  given  over  entirely  to 
expedition  up  Blackwater  from  Fanchler’s  with  Washington  Rov  as  guide.  In  the 
Sept.  1872  there  is  an  interesting  episode  concerning  Augustus  Cockney,  one  of  Porte 
C.ravon’s  Party,  and  a daughter  of  Washington  Roy. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  West  Virginia  folk-lore  tale,  based  on  an  actual  incident,  is 
one  of  the  first  to  come  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  writer. 


The  Perfidy  of  Little  Mose  Callahan 

By 

JACK  PREBLE 

Down  in  the  valley,  among  meadows,  lanes  and  fords,  it  was  nearly 
as  peace-quiet  as  perched  on  this  mountain  top.  In  the  cool  shade  of  a 
gigantic  rock  on  Roaring  Plains  where  we  rested,  you  could  hear  (it  was 
so  still)  the  sweet  notes  of  an  old  hymn  floating  up  to  us  from  the  min- 
iature village  far  down  in  the  valley. 

“Yes,  we’ll  gather  at  the  liver, 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river; 

Gather  with  the  saints  at  the  river 
That  flows  from  the  throne  of  God.” 

“There’s  one  church  song  I have  no  hankering  for.” 

We  turned  in  surprise  to  Bill  who  had  plugged  his  ears  with  his 
fingers  and  closed  his  eyes — as  if  to  shut  out  completely  all  that  con- 
cerned his  temporal  and  spiritual  salvation — and  kept  that  way  until 
we  nudged  him  the  hymn  was  ended. 

“Why,  Bill,  how  you  talk!  That’s  one  of  the  oldest  and  prettiest 
hymns  ever  written.”  I was  amazed,  for  Bill  had  never  before  shown 
an  unwillingness  to  accept  any  spiritual  loaves  and  fishes  that  were 
tossed  his  way.  A story  was  here  for  us — if  we  could  get  it. 

It  was  a lazy,  drowsy  Sunday  morning.  We  had  climbed  Mt.  Porte 
Crayon  several  hours  earlier,  and  now  sat  viewing  the  valley  two 
thousand  feet  below  where  glided  the  little  rust-tinted  stream  known 
as  Red  Creek.  All  traces  of  its  copper-like  coloring  was  lost  as  it  swirled 
and  gushed  along  ageless  boulders,  sparkling  and  spraying  in  the  brilli- 
ant sunlight  like  some  string  of  silver  tinsel. 

Directly  below  us  we  could  make  out  the  drab,  unpainted  match-box 
houses  of  the  village  of  Laneville.  Out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind, 
was  the  little  church  from  whence  issued  the  droning  voice  of  an 
itinerant  preacher. 

“Fellows,”  said  Bill,  after  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  silence,  “I 
suppose  I ought  to  explain  myself  for  not  having  much  hankering  for 
that  hymn;  only  I’ve  got  my  own  private  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  hear 
it  no  more.” 
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“If  its  a personal  reason  just  forget  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  pr\ 
into  your  private  affairs,  Bill.  You  know  that,”  we  reassured  him.  Sure 
I know  it.  It  ain’t  the  kind  of  a story  I can’t  tell,  and  it  ain’t  the  kind  I 
won’t  tell.  As  a matter  of  fact  I want  to  tell  it.  for  the  joke  was  certainh 
on  me,  and  it  was  a good  one,  too.” 

We  eased  ourselves  into  a more  comfortable  position  and  waited  for 
Bill  to  light  his  pipe  and  get  started. 

Down  below  in  the  valley,  he  began,  and  just  to  the  left  of  Flatrock 
Run  you  can  see  my  home;  that  little  one  painted  white  with  the  green 
roof.  Back  about  1905  The  Wyoming  Lumber  Company  built  their 
mill  on  that  exact  spot.  Lumbering  had  been  going  on  all  up  and  down 
the  Dry  Fork  country  for  a good  many  years  before  they  started  up 
Red  Creek.  In  the  old  days  they  used  to  drive  the  logs  down  Dry  Fork 
to  the  mill-town  of  Bretz,  one  mile  above  Parsons.  They  had  trouble 
holding  the  logs  in  the  boom.  Then  they  built  the  Dry  Fork  Railroad, 
and  ran  a branch  up  Red  Creek  and  this  is  how  Laneville  got  on  the  map. 

The  Laneville  mill  started  their  logging,  sawing  and  shipping  about 
1904,  and  the  Wyoming  folks  a year  later.  The  two  mills  combined  had 
a daily  capacity  of  160,000  board  feet  of  lumber  every  ten  hour  day.  And 
that’s  a right  smart  piece  of  lumber,  if  you  ask  me. 

In  a few  years  the  town  started  to  boom.  Started  to  grow  as  fast  as 
skunk  cabbage  in  the  spring,  and  smelled  as  bad,  too.  When  Laneville 
was  going  good  she  sure  was  a wild  and  ungodly  place  for  fair.  All  the 
wood  hicks — you’d  call  them  lumberjacks — in  seventeen  states  drifted  in. 
They  have  all  gone  to  the  Great  Forest,  so  I guess  there’s  no  harm  in 
telling  you  about  them. 

There  was  Kelley  the  Bum.  He  was  the  finest  cook  that  ever  boiled 
a pot  of  mush.  He  made  top  wages,  but  he  was  just  a bum.  I remember 
James  “Box  Car”  Morrison  who  got  his  name  because  he  would  never 
ride  on  a passenger  train.  And  there  was  old  Daniel  Ryan  and  Tug 
River  Tom  Smith  from  the  Cumberland  mountains  down  Kentucky  way. 
Then  we  had  a fellow  that  some  sort  o’  inkled  was  once  a sailor,  for  he 
walked  with  a rolling  gait.  The  boys  called  him  Side-wheeler.  Old  Black 
Mike  O’Connel  was  another  character  but,  as  Kipling  says,  that’s  an- 
other story. 

One  hick  strode  into  camp  one  day  and  when  I say  strode  I mean 
exactly  that.  They  claimed  he  walked  all  the  way  from  Potter  County 
in  Pennsylvania  to  Cheat  Mountain  in  one  day  taking  twelve  feet  to  the 
stride.  Nobody  knew  his  right  name  but  he  sure  could  walk.  We  called 
him  Springs teel. 

Of  all  the  numerous  wood  hicks  that  floated  in  and  out  of  this 
valley  I will  never  be  able  to  forget  Little  Mose  Callahan  anv  more 
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than  I will  that  church  song  you  heard  a few  minutes  ago.  Little  Mose 
was  responsible  for  my  fall  from  grace  and  as  much  as  I liked  the 
ornery  little  cuss,  came  near  getting  me  killed  at  the  hands  of  a bunch 
of  wild  women. 

Little  Mose  looked  just  like  a pot-bellied,  spindly-slianked  box 
turtle.  If  he  hadn’t  been  so  short  and  squatty  the  boys  would  have  called 
him  Windy,  or  something  else,  for  he  had  a voice  like  a love-sick  bull 
frog  in  the  spring,  always  a bellowing.  And  if  he  could  have  kept  his  big 
mouth  shut  he  wouldn’t  have  called  so  much  attention  to  his  ugliness. 
But  Mose  craved  attention  and  was  out  to  get  his  share  of  it.  As  he 
couldn’t  speak  below  a roar  he  was  always  the  first  one  to  be  noticed  in 
any  hell-raising,  fight,  or  frolic. 

Nobody  knew  where  Little  Mose  Callahan  came  from.  He  always  said 
he  travelled  between  dusk  and  dawn  and  never  left  his  tracks.  Neither 
did  anyone  knowT  why  he  left  one  job  after  another  or  anything  about 
him.  We  inkied  it  was  on  account  of  his  bad  habit  of  picking  up  odds 
and  ends  of  rope  without  paying  no  mind  to  wirat  wras  tied  to  the  other 
end,  be  it  dog,  cow,  or  horse.  Tug  River  Tom  sw^ore  it  wTas  a fact  that 
Little  Mose  had  to  leave  Kentucky  in  a hurry  because  he  pulled  too  hard 
on  a rope  one  night  that  had  a nigger  hitched  to  the  other  end  of  it. 
Seems  like,  as  Tug  River  told  it,  the  rope  got  tangled  over  the  limb  of 
an  old  oak  before  Mose  and  some  others  started  pulling.  Mose  wTas  still 
singing  his  head  off  and  heaving  on  the  line  when  the  sheriff  came  along 
and  ran  him  and  the  others  a-scampering  out  of  the  state. 

As  I have  said,  Laneville  wTas  a vrild  and  sinful  spot  in  those  days 
writh  gambling,  drinking,  killing  and  all  forms  of  evil  goings  on.  Then 
the  women  wTho  had  followed  their  men  into  town  decided  to  organize 
a reform  and  temperance  committee.  They  aimed  to  clean  up  the  place. 
I was  running  an  old  Shay  logging  engine  at  the  time;  had  a pretty  fair 
job,  and  wranted  to  get  a little  more  respectable.  The  little  black-eyed 
girl  I wras  courtin’  at  the  time  might  have  turned  my  head  some  in  the 
right  direction,  too.  It  wTas  she  wTho  talked  me  into  being  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  church. 

If  I do  say  so  myself,  most  of  the  men  who  built  and  paid  for  the 
church  weren’t  bad  inside,  and  we  were  getting  religion  fast.  Everything 
was  going  along  fine,  but  still  the  women  were  not  satisfied.  They  wanted 
to  make  a Christian  out  of  every  good-for-nothing  so-and-so  in  the  Red 
Creek  valley,  and  it  just  wouldn’t  work.  Little  Mose  Callahan  was  one 
of  the  first  they  tried  to  reform.  But  just  about  the  time  the  reform  and 
temperance  movement  got  to  going  good  Little  Mose  takes  his  foot  in 
his  hand  and  lit  out  for  a twro  weeks  drunk.  When  he  got  back  to  Lane- 
ville he  wras  bleary-eyed,  and  seemed  about  half  dead. 
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Here  was  a made-to-order  horrible  example  for  die  good  church 
women  to  work  on  and  reform.  Mose  never  had  kindlier  hands  minister 
to  his  needs.  The  old  reprobate  got  more  attention  than  he  deserved. 
They  took  him  to  the  boarding  house  and  put  him  up  tor  a few  da\s  to 
get  him  in  shape  to  attend  church  the  coming  Sundav.  Mose  thanked 
them  and  swore  by  the  white  whiskers  of  Saint  Patrick  he  would,  to  show 
his  gratitude,  sign  the  pledge  of  temperance  and  join  the  church.  Am 
church! 

Came  Sunday.  I was  in  die  cab  of  my  engine  with  a train  of  logs 
behind  me  ready  to  make  the  morning  run  to  Bretz  when  who  should 
come  diming  into  the  cab  but  Little  Mose.  He  was  the  sickest  man  I ever 
saw.  When  I heard  him  speak  I knew  for  certain  his  days  were  numbered. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  such  bad  shape  that  he  seemed  to  be  dying  right 
there  on  his  feet.  His  bellowing  roar  had  left  him.  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  a 
raspv  whisper. 

“Billey."  he  begged,  “have  ye  got  ary  a drap  o spirits  fur  a dying 
soul?” 

I asked  him  what  was  wrong  with  him,  panting  and  coughing  that 
way.  “Sure  and  tis  the  ’neemonv  diet's  got  me.  Billev."  he  gasped;  and 
then  took  a violent  fit  of  coughing.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  the  pleading 
of  a dumb  animal  in  distress. 

Being  scared  to  death  of  snakes  I always  kept  a jug  of  corn  liquor 
under  the  seat  box.  I got  it  out,  pulled  the  cork,  and  handed  it  to  Mose. 
I warned  him  never  to  tell  the  women  and  girls  about  giving  him  a 
drink,  even  if  it  was  to  save  his  life. 

“I  wouldn't  be  after  lyin’  to,  Billey.  Be  I live  or  dead,  tis  divil  a bit 
I iver  tell.  I swear  it  by  my  ould  mither  in  County  Clare,”  he  said.  He 
partly  finished  the  jug  at  the  first  long  drink.  I reached  for  what  was  left, 
but  Mose  leaped  like  a cat  from  the  cab.  jug  and  all.  and  was  gone.  Then 
I had  to  leave  on  my  run,  so  pulled  out. 

Late  that  afternoon  when  I got  the  train  back  to  Laneville  the 
reform  movement  had  commenced  all  over  again.  Waiting  for  me  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  church  were  all  the  girls,  women  and  men  in 
the  town.  Little  Mose  Callahan  was  in  the  center  of  die  crowd  half  sup- 
ported bv  Tug  River  Tom  Smith  and  Springsteel. 

When  Litde  Mose  caught  sight  of  me  he  cut  loose.  "There’s  that 
dirty  Billey-boy  that  coaxed  me  up  on  his  ingin  and  made  me  drunk!” 
he  bellowed.  His  voice,  under  mv  first  aid  treatment,  was  better  and 
louder  than  ever. 

All  the  women  were  screeching  in  trying  to  all  talk  at  once.  I 
couldn't  say  a word  in  my  own  defense  for  Little  Mose  was  going  at  it 
so  strong.  It  was  terrible,  I give  you  my  word.  If  Little  Mose  had  onh 
shut  up  for  a minute  or  two  I could  have  cleared  myself  or  talked  myself 
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out  of  it.  But  no!  Little  Mose  was  crying  and  shouting  everybody  down. 
“He  made  me  do  it!  Whiskey  is  my  failin’  and  my  weakness,  and  he 
coaxed  me  t‘drink  it!  He  got  me  drunk  on  purpose!  Please,  kind  ladies, 
for  my  sake,  run  the  unbelievin’  heathen  out  o’  town!  Run  him  out 
o’  town!” 

Then  I noticed  some  of  my  friends  were  hanging  around  the  edge 
of  the  crowd  take  up  the  cry  in  a joking  manner.  That  seemed  to  please 
Little  Mose,  and  it  completely  fooled  the  women  who  were  in  dead 
earnest.  They  wouldn’t  pay  me  no  mind  but  listened  to  Little  Mose, 
especially  when  he  suggested  they  throw  me  in  the  creek  so  that  Chris- 
tians like  him  would  be  safe  from  the  tempting  and  sinful  ways  of 
heathens  like  me. 

I was  having  the  time  of  my  life,  and  thought  it  was  all  funny  until 
some  old  dame  pushed  me  over  and  started  kicking  me.  While  I was 
down  another  woman  and  a girl  tied  my  feet  together  and  started  scream- 
ing for  a fence  rail.  I began  to  get  worried. 

But  that  was  just  the  start  of  the  party — with  me  as  the  guest  of 
honor  and  chief  entertainer.  Believe  me  or  not,  I rode  that  fence  rail 
out  of  town  with  the  women  carrying  me,  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  and  praising  the  Lord.  Little  Mose  was  strutting  and  staggering 
in  the  lead  of  the  procession  and  roaring  out,  “Hi-ho,  Hallelujah!  ’Tis 
saved  I be  agin!  Hi-ho,  Hallelujah!” 

My  double-crossing  weak-kneed  friends  were  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
the  parade,  and  egging  the  women  on.  They  thought  it  was  some  kind 
of  a picnic.  I guess  it  was  to  all  ’cept  me. 

Little  Mose  directed  the  women  to  the  deepest  water  in  the  splash 
dam  at  the  edge  of  town,  and  showed  them  the  correct  way  to  toss  me  in. 
And  in  I went.  It  was  Little  Mose  that  roared  out  a fatherly  tone  as  I 
crawled  out  soaking  wet,  “Billey  me  boy,  ’tis  shamed  of  ye  I am.  Now 
don’t  ye  ’iver,  iver  come  back  to  Laneville.”  When  I saw  that  his  warn- 
ing was  greeted  by  a unanimous  shout  of  approval  I left,  wet  clothes 
and  all. 

It  was’nt  till  three  weeks  later,  when  Little  Mose  momentarily  re- 
gained his  religion,  that  he  confessed  to  the  dirty  trick  he  had  played 
on  me.  Then  I was  sent  word  that  it  would  be  safe  to  come  back  to  Lane- 
ville. Yes,  all  in  all,  Little  Mose  Callahan  was  certainly  a likeable  cuss, 
for  all  his  faults. 

“But,  Bill,”  I said,  puzzled,  “what’s  all  this  story  got  to  do  with  that 
‘Yes,  We’ll  Gather  At  the  River’  hymn?” 

“Oh  that!”  and  Bill  chuckled,  “Why  that  was  the  song  the  women 
were  singing  as  I rode  the  fence  rail  into  Red  Creek  and  out  of  Laneville.” 
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Trout  With  Trimmings 

By 

FELIX  G.  ROBINSON 

(Written  in  1938  at  the  behest  of  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Gaul) 

Trout  fishing  is  distinguished  from  other  sports  because  its  environ- 
ment contains  the  generous  dowry  of  springtime  in  the  mountains;  the 
lush  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  the  budding  of  the  forest,  and  the  warbling 
of  our  sweetest  singers. 

Among  the  places  frequented  I have  selected  three  spots  of  unique 
charm  which  are  worthy  of  description. 

Bear  Creek  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland  offers  a rewarding  day  for 
the  dry-fly  devotee.  It  is  the  finest  trout  stream  in  the  county.  For  eight 
miles  one  has  a wide  choice  of  moderately  paced  rapids  and  boulder- 
strewn  pools.  The  last  week  in  April,  in  the  lower  section,  I saw  a trout 
feeding  at  the  edge  of  a fast  riffle.  It  was  then  a large  rainbow  jumped 
for  a gray  hackle  into  the  glitter,  where  sunlight  and  riffles  coalesced  into 
a warm,  diffused  brilliance.  After  netting  him  the  excitement  was  en- 
hanced when  I placed  him  in  the  creel  on  a slope  of  painted  trilliums. 
Or  how  would  you  like  to  see  far  down  unfrequented  Little  Bear 
Creek  beneath  young  beaches,  in  tender  leaf,  an  almost  solid  blanket  of 
Bishop  Caps,  interspersed  with  maroon  Trilliums,  like  knots  in  a quilt? 
The  hum  of  Kaese’s  water-wheel  mill,  the  allegro  of  the  silver  stream, 
the  banks  of  mint  and  violet,  the  hillsides  of  bright  colored  flowers, 
the  tree-tops  ashout  with  mating  birds,  makes  for  a crescendo  of  sound 
and  color  which  stimulates  the  fly-caster’s  rythmic  pulse. 

An  eighty  minute  drive  from  Bear  Creek  brings  us  to  Big  Star  Run 
in  Grant  Co.,  W.  Va.  on  the  east  slope  of  Alleghany  Front.  For  fifty- 
five  years  in  a cabin  built  by  their  own  hands  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenton  Arbogast.  They  are  among  the  few 
old-stock  pioneers  that  never  forsook  the  ways  of  primitive  simplicity. 
The  past  eight  springtides  I have  never  missed  being  with  them  for  a 
few  days  in  May.  At  the  end  of  a day’s  climb  up  Big  Star  I unload  a 
creel  of  native  ‘brooks’  in  Sally  Susan’s  apron.  Over  a slow-coal  fire 
in  home-spun  butter  she  fries  the  trout  for  supper.  For  dessert  she  serves 
cherry  cobbler  with  thick  cream. 

The  situation  of  this  stream  is  comparable  to  a Swiss  Idyll.  It  runs 
its  course  pell-mell  through  a narrow,  deeply  wooded  ravine,  decorated 


with  columbine.  It  is  a series  of  cascades  and  deep,  blue-green  pools. 
It  never  muddies,  remaining  an  untarnished  streak  of  silver  through  the 
forest  gloom  when  the  afternoon  sun  penetrates  through  the  trees  to 
its  surface.  It  plunges  over  red  shale  patched  at  intervals  with  moss, 
making  patterns  as  intricate  as  a Persian  carpet.  Its  bed  makes  a vivid 
contrast  between  the  foamy  whiteness  of  the  spill-ways  and  the  opalescent 
green  of  the  pools,  all  within  the  halo  of  sparkling  spray  suggesting 
the  leaping  propensities  of  its  furtive  tenants.  There  is  no  measuring 
instrument  to  record  the  related  sensation  of  fickle  air-currents,  the 
fragrance  of  the  forest  in  early  bloom,  the  musical  sounds  from  trees 
that  stab  the  clouds,  and  the  splash  and  contented  gurgle  of  the  brook. 

In  this  setting,  far  removed  from  cow-paths,  leaping  out  of  a moun- 
tain, almost  perpendicular,  4,000  feet  above  tidewater,  in  a series  of 
iridescent  stairways,  framed  by  Rhododendron,  while  sun-rays  filter 
through  maple,  pine  and  oak,  1 let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  I have  no 
audience  save  invisible  woodland  fairies  watching  a water-surface  arena 
where  I deposit,  in  spite  of  over-hanging  branches,  a Pink  Lady  that 
floats  jauntily  around  in  circles  like  thistle-down.  In  the  fraction  of  an 
instant  there  is  a split-flash  of  water  and  light  when  the  pool  either 
becomes  deadly  calm  or  is  churned  into  pandemonium.  The  struggle  for 
existence  is  presented  here  in  its  most  dramatic  tenseness.  The  late  Warren 
Kolkhorst  of  Keyser,  W.  Va.  (one  of  Nature’s  and  Sport’s  most  noble 
friends)  was  always  ready  with  irrepressible  laughter  when  I concluded 
my  description  of  Big  Star  by  saying,  “this  is  the  acme  of  Nature’s 
sagacity.”' 

For  the  last  scene  we  will  climb  over  the  Alleghany  Front,  the  Davis 
Plains  and  Cabin  Mountain  to  Blackwater.  The  time  is  June  15,  and 
we  are  two  miles  above  Davis,  W.  Va.  It  is  late  afternoon.  As  the  sun 
descends  on  Canaan  Mountain  it  is  good  to  crawl  down  over  boulders, 
assemble  your  tackle  and  go  to  work.  Yet  the  glory  of  the  river-banks  is  so 
overwhelming  that  in  spite  of  one’s  Waltonesque  enthusiasm  you  would 
rather  sit  down  with  a book,  a jug  of  wine,  a good  companion,  and 
dream.  P'or  on  each  bank  one  is  greeted  with  the  White  (Water) 
Azalea  and  Pink  Mountain  Laurel  in  silmultaneous  bloom.  One  had  the 
impression  of  viewing  the  parade  of  the  California  Carnival  of  Flowers. 

By  early  twilight  the  guide  and  I had  come  on  a very  famous  pool. 
A hatch  of  Yellow  Dragon  May  Flies,  thick  as  a snow-storm,  had  crept 
unobserved  from  the  banks  and  out  of  the  depths.  The  eerie  Vesper  song 
of  the  Kites  took  on  an  alarming  momentum.  Before  we  had  time  to 
gather  our  wits  they  swooped  down  on  the  river  like  bombers  making  a 
nose-dive.  They  skimmed  along  the  surface  with  beaks  wide  open,  scoop- 
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ing  up  May  Flies.  While  the  Kites  were  feasting,  the  trout  began  churning 
the  pool.  One  after  another  leapt  out  the  length  of  its  body,  greedih 
grabbing  amuck  with  the  Kites  in  this  \ellow  swarm.  My  lures  were 
rudely  shoved  aside.  As  the  darkness  gathered  the  threading  ot  the 
tapered  leader  into  the  eye  of  the  fly-hook  became  agonizingly  slow.  At 
last  1 found  a Yellow  May  Fl\  Bivisible  in  one  of  the  fly-box  compart- 
ments. This  turned  out  to  be  just  the  fl\  for  this  competitive  scramble. 
George  came  out  from  the  bank  with  the  landing  net  and  scooped  up  a 
fourteen  inch  rainbow.  No  sooner  had  Ik-  completed  the  retrieve  than 
he  slipped  to  the  degree  of  total  submergence.  While  he  held  tin  net 
aloft,  like  Excalibur,  I grabbed  in  time  to  save  the  catch. 

Darkness  was  now  on  us;  the  evening  star  in  one  horizon,  the  moon 
in  the  other.  In  our  nostrils  was  the  scent  of  White  Azalea,  and  in  the 
creel  eight  red-ribboned  trout.  We  slowly  retraced  our  steps,  thanked  God 
for  His  Creation,  the  day  with  its  companionship,  and  then  bill  each 
other  farewell.  We  have  not  since  met.  But  only  George  and  I hold  the 
secret  of  June  15th.  1938  when  we  stood  waist  deep  in  Blackwater  at 
twilight,  surrounded  by  swooping  Kites,  jumping  trout,  a swarm  of 
May  Flies,  and  the  fragrance  of  White  Azalea. 
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Young  Tommy  McNair  leaped  from  the  seat  of  his  wagon.  His  cow- 
hide boots  sloshed  into  the  mud  beside  the  corduroy  road.  Grabbing  his 
battered  felt  hat  that  flipped  from  his  shock  of  dark  hair,  he  flashed  a 
wide  smile. 

“That’ll  be  a hunnerd  an’  fifty  pounds  less  to  pull,”  he  called  to  the 
driver. 

The  driver,  Ed  Morgan,  hunched  over  on  the  wagon  seat,  gripped  the 
lines  and  swung  his  bull  whip.  Tommy  watched  the  dark  thongs  coil 
above  the  steaming  backs  of  the  horses;  saw  the  cracker  on  the  end  of  the 
whip  dart  forward  and  bite  into  the  rump  of  the  lead  wheel  horse. 

“You  fool!”  yelled  Tommy.  His  smile  faded  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed. 

The  horse  reared;  splintered  the  half-sunken  logs  with  a lunge. 

“That’s  a plow  horse!  You’ll  kill  him!” 

The  whip  coiled  again,  then  straightened  and  stung  the  quivering 
flanks  of  the  horse. 

Tommy  doubled  his  fists  and  made  a step  toward  the  wagon  seat  when 
he  saw  the  horse  go  down  in  a tangle  of  harness.  The  wagon  lurched  and 
came  to  a stop.  Doubling  his  fists  again  Tommy  started  toward  Morgan. 

“Easy,  boy!” 

Tommy  wheeled  to  face  a British  officer.  The  man  was  tall,  well 
proportioned  to  set  off  the  gold  braid  of  his  uniform.  It  was  not  his 
spotless  red  coat  that  looked  so  strangely  out  of  place  among  the  mud- 
spattered  buck-skins;  it  was  his  calm  look. 

“There’ll  be  enough  fighting  before  this  campaign  is  over.” 

But,”  protested  Tommy,  whose  young  will  had  not  been  curbed  by 
army  discipline,  “Morgan”ll  kill  that  horse.” 

“You  value  the  King’s  horses  more  than  the  King’s  men  who  are 
waiting  to  be  fed  with  those  barrells  of  flour  on  your  wagon?” 

1 he  officer’s  tone  was  mild,  yet  tinged  with  a stern  patience. 

Noooo ” Tommy  hesitated,  “but  we  must  have  horses.” 

The  officer  smiled.  A lesser  man  than  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  the  Swiss 
soldier  of  fortune  who,  under  Brigadier  John  Forbes,  commanded  the 
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Duquesne  Expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians,  would  not  have 
been  so  easy  with  the  impulsive  young  provincial. 

“You  like  horses?” 

Cooled  by  the  officer’s  even  tones,  Tomm\  answered  quietlv,  “Yes, 
sir,”  dien  added,  “an’  I'll  be  wantin’  a good  pack  horse  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  soon’s  as  we  drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio  countrv.” 

"I  see.  But  you’ll  need  a trader’s  permit  before  you  go  among  the 
Indians.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tommy,  suddenly  realizing  that  his  trader’s  permit 
would  have  to  be  signed  by  the  man  he  faced. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  Tommy  was  watching  the  struggling  horse. 
When  the  whip  cracked  again  he  ran  forward  and  took  hold  of  the 
horse’s  bridle  and  spoke  quietly.  In  a moment  it  was  on  its  feet.  Tommy 
looked  toward  the  driver. 

'Hold  that  whip,  Morgan,  it’s  the  off  horse  that’s  not  pullin’.”  In 
the  same  breath  Tommy  called  to  a detail  of  soldiers  who  were  differing 
drainage  ditches  around  die  supply  dump. 

When  they  finally  settled  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels.  Tommy 
again  took  hold  of  the  lead  horse’s  bridal  and  the  wagon  rolled  over  the 
hump.  Tommy  was  still  holding  the  bridle,  and  stroking  the  velvet 
nostrils  of  the  horse  when  a booming  voice  rang  out: 

"Get  back  to  your  picks  and  shovels!  Who  gave  you  orders  to  leave 
your  work?  Enough  for  provincial  rabble  and  Indians  to  loaf  and  get 
fat  on  the  King’s  rations!” 

Tommy  recognized  that  voice.  It  belonged  to  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Forbes  Expedition.  He  was  a florid  man  with  pale 
grey  eyes  and  sandy  hair.  He  was  as  blustry  as  a March  wind,  and  con- 
fusion and  chaos  stalked  in  his  wake. 

Tommy  saw  St.  Clair  charge  toward  the  men  who  had  again  grabbed 
up  their  shovels. 

“Job’s  whiskers,”  bellowed  St.  Clair,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  now  in- 
dustrious workmen,  “who  in  this  howling  wilderness  can  the  King  trust?” 

“Sir,”  spoke  up  a young  soldier,  “the  lad  was  having  trouble.” 

“Trouble!”  roared  St.  Clair.  “Trouble!”  His  hand  dropped  to  his 
sword  hilt  when  he  spied  Tommy  still  holding  the  bridle.  'There’s  al- 
ways trouble  when  there’s  provincials  around.” 

Tommy  tried  to  explain  the  events  that  had  caused  the  workmen  to 
leave  then-  jobs,  but  St.  Clair’s  rage  mounted.  He  finished  his  explosive 
attack  on  Tommy  with: 

"To  the  stables  with  you.  And  a fit  place  it  is  for  a provincial.” 

Before  the  day  was  ended  Tommy  learned  what  “to  the  stables” 
meant.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  he  would  no  longer  accompany 
the  wagons  that  hauled  army  supplies  from  Fort  Bedford  to  the  supply 


depot  at  Fort  Stony  Creek.  The  stable  sergeant  handed  him  a shovel,  and 
pointed  to  the  long  row  of  stalls  to  be  cleaned. 

The  next  day  as  Tommy  was  buckling  the  hobbles  on  the  horses,  and 
turning  them  loose  to  forage,  Morgan  sauntered  by  to  remind  Tommy  to 
leave  the  six  wagon  horses  in  the  stable  on  the  following  morning.  St. 
Clair  had  ordered  the  wagons  back  to  Bedford. 

Tommy  nodded.  The  last  horse  to  hobble  and  bell  was  Morgan’s 
off-lead  horse.  It  was  a small,  wiry  beast,  and  no  match  for  the  big  horse 
with  which  it  was  teamed.  The  small  horse  was  a dark  bay  with  marks  of 
the  pack  saddle  still  on  its  back.  It  pawed  gingerly  as  Tommy  drew  up 
the  last  hobble  buckle.  This  was  the  kind  of  horse  he  wanted.  It  had 
lots  of  fire  and  was  already  broken  to  the  pack  saddle. 

With  this  horse,  and  a pack  of  trinkets,  such  as  needles  and  threads, 
awls,  small  bells,  and  paint,  he  could  go  among  the  Indians  and  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  furs.  The  great  George  Croghan,  the  King  of  Traders,  had 
started  with  little  more. 

He  stripped  the  halter  off  the  little  horse,  and  headed  it  toward  the 
woods  where  tufts  of  grass  sprouted  among  the  shadows  of  the  chesnuts 
and  oaks  along  the  hillside. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  brought  the  hobbled  horses  back  to  the 
stables.  Two  by  two’s  he  led  them  to  the  low,  long  sheds  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  the  prowling  wolves  during  the  night. 

Morgan  came  by  to  make  sure  that  his  six  horses  would  be  ready  for 
morning.  “Where’s  the  little  bay?’’  he  asked  as  Tommy  tightened  the 
halter  rope  knots  along  the  feeding  trough. 

“Still  in  the  woods,”  answered  Tommy.  “I  couldn’  hear  his  bell. 
Must  be  lying  down  somewhere.” 

Morgan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Like  as  not  he’s  stripped  his  hobbles 
again,  and  wandered  off.  Better  pick  another  horse.” 

“Stripped  his  hobbles  again,”  repeated  Tommy. 

“That  little  pack  horse  can  squirm  out  of  a straight  jacket,”  said 
Morgan,  walking  to  the  empty  stall.  “Let’s  see  what  we  have  here  to 
take  his  place.” 

“Not  much,”  said  Tommy,  looking  over  the  few  stray  horses  that 
were  left 

Morgan  grunted.  “Orders  are  to  leave  for  Bedford  at  daybreak.”  His 
tone  was  matter  of  fact.  “Maybe  the  little  bay’ll  come  in  after  dark.” 
Morgan  stalked  away,  leaving  Tommy  with  the  problems  of  recovering 
the  runaway  horse  or  supplying  another. 

Tommy  walked  out  of  the  shed  and  sat  down  on  a stump.  It  was  not 
the  fear  of  the  blustering  officer  that  halted  Tommy  at  the  cross-roads  of 
indecision.  He  was  debating  the  question  of  a way  that  would  lead  him 
finally  into  company  with  the  prosperous  and  adventurous  Indian  traders. 
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A far-off  tingle  in  the  woods  brought  him  to  his  leet.  Hurrying  toward 
the  sound  Tommy  soon  found  himself  stumbling  over  rocks  and  fallen 
logs.  After  satisfying  himself  that  all  was  well  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  stables  where  he  spread  a blanket  on  a pile  of  fresh  cut  hay  undo 
the  slanting  roof  of  the  shed. 

The  next  morning  he  fed,  watered,  and  harnessed  Morgan’s  horses 
before  the  fog  had  lifted  from  the  creek  bottom.  In  place  of  the  lost  pack 
animal  he  teamed  the  lead  horse  with  a poorly  matched  dappled  gray. 

The  boom  of  the  sunrise  cannon,  the  bugle  sounding  reveille,  aroused 
a clattering  hum  of  activity.  A hundred  campfires  from  the  Indian  and 
provincial  quarters  spirraled  purple  plumes  of  smoke  into  the  quiet  aii. 

All  seemed  peaceful  enough.  Morgan,  with  his  bull  whip  coiled 
around  his  neck,  arrived  and  was  inspecting  the  dapple  gray  when 
Tommy  looked  up  to  see  St.  Clair  bolting  toward  the  wagon.  Col. 
Bouquet  was  by  his  side. 

“Where’d  that  rack  of  bones  come  from?”  snorted  St.  Clair,  pointing 
to  the  gray. 

‘‘From  the  stable,  sir,”  spoke  up  Tommy. 

St.  Clair  bristled.  “Where’s  the  little  bay?” 

“We  lost  him,”  answered  Tommy,  “he  stripped  his  hobbles  and  ran 
off.” 

St.  Clair  turned  to  Morgan.  “Did  that  little  beast  ever  strip  his 
hobbles  before?” 

"Has  a habit  of  it,”  mumbled  Morgan. 

St.  Clair  sucked  in  his  breath.  His  lips  twitched.  Now,  St.  Clair  was 
hesitant;  baffled  for  a moment  by  the  action  of  the  little  pack  horse  that 
defied  the  military  regulations  of  the  British  army,  and  the  orders  of  St. 
Clair. 

“Find  that  horse  and  shoot  it!”  he  finally  exploded. 

Even  Col.  Bouquet  who  stood  by  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
flashed  a surprised  look. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tommy 

“There’s  a coupl’a  squirrel  rifles  in  the  wagon,”  said  Morgan,  “take 
your  pick.” 

Tommy  fingered  the  lacings  at  the  throat  of  his  tow  cloth  shirt.  His 
eyes  narrowred.  “Sir,”  he  asked  quietly,  “can  I have  that  horse  after  I shoot 
it?” 

St.  Clair  raised  his  eyebrow's  in  half  puzzled  surprise.  Then  quite 
unexpectedly  he  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter.  “Take  the  beast!” 

Col.  Bouquet  shot  a questioning  look  at  Tommy.  Unlike  St.  Clair 
he  never  underestimated  provincials. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Tommy. 


As  an  afterthought  St.  Clair  added  sternly, 

“Don’t  carve  out  any  Indian  scalps  from  that  horse’s  hide  and  try 
to  collect  bounty.” 

“No,  sir,”  promised  Tommy. 

When  the  two  officers  walked  away  Tommy  got  the  riffe,  powder 
horn,  and  shot  pouch  from  Morgan’s  wagon  and  started  into  the  woods. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  returned.  He  cleaned  the  rifle  and  hung 
it  in  the  stable,  then  walked  to  headquarters  and  reported  to  St.  Clair 
that  he  had  carried  out  the  order. 

In  the  days  that  followed  Tommy  was  kept  busy.  Wagoners,  pack 
horsemen,  and  express  riders  left  their  horses  at  the  stables. 

As  weeks  passed  and  the  campaign  moved  westward  toward  Fort 
Ligonier  beyond  the  Laurel  Mountains  fewer  wagons  stopped  at  Stony 
Creek.  Scouts,  returning  from  French  Territory  around  Fort  Duquesne, 
reported  that  the  Ohio  country  would  soon  be  in  British  hands. 

With  these  rumors  Tommy  began  to  grow  restless.  He  was  tired  of  the 
restrictions  of  military  life.  He  wanted  to  be  free  to  match  his  wits  against 
the  Virginia  traders,  to  bargain  with  the  Indians  for  their  beaver  skins. 

It  was  a bright  October  morning,  one  of  the  few  sunny  days  in  the 
autumn  of  1758,  when  Tommy  finished  the  stable  chores  and  perched 
himself  on  a stump  just  outside  the  stables  when  he  spied  St.  Clair  coming 
toward  him.  Col.  Bouquet,  with  his  usual  quiet  military  bearing,  was 
walking  by  his  side. 

“What’s  left  in  the  stable?”  asked  St.  Clair,  as  he  came  up  to  Tommy. 

“Not  much,  sir,”  answered  Tommy,  sliding  off  the  stump  and  standing 
at  attention. 

“An  express  rider  just  lost  his  horse  on  the  rock  batter  coinin’  off  the 
Laurel  Hill,”  said  St.  Clair,  “and  he  must  have  a horse.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Tommy,  “we’ll  find  something.” 

“Hmmmrnm,”  St.  Clair  turned  to  Col.  Bouquet.  “We’ve  got  to  keep 
our  dispatches  moving  toward  Fort  Bedford.  Let’s  look  in  the  stables 
for  ourselves.  You  can’t  trust  a provincial  any  more’n  you  can  trust  an 
Indian.” 

“But  sir,”  protested  Tommy. 

St.  Clair  bolted  into  the  stable.  “What’s  this!”  he  roared  as  he  reached 
the  last  stall  at  the  far  end  of  the  stable. 

Tommy  was  at  the  heels  of  the  two  officers. 

“I  say,  what’s  this!”  repeated  St.  Clair,  slapping  the  rump  of  a sleek 
little  bay  horse. 

“That,  sir,”  said  Tommy  firmly,  “is  my  horse.” 

“Your  horse!  spluttered  St.  Clair.  “Your  horse!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Tommy,  “you  gave  him  to  me.” 
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‘I!”  roared  St.  Clair  in  amazement. 

Col.  Bouquet,  standing  by,  twinkled  an  amused  smile. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tommy,  “you  told  me  1 could  have  that  horse  after  1 
shot  it.” 

“That  I did,”  agreed  St.  Clair,  now  recognizing  the  little  pack  horse 
that  had  caused  so  much  trouble. 

“ I had  to  shoot  it  to  catch  it,”  explained  Tommy,  “but  1 learned 
from  die  Indians  that  you  can  drop  a runaway  horse  in  its  tracks  b\ 
shooting  it  through  the  neck  just  above  the  spine  without  hintin'  it 
none.” 

Sliding  in  die  stall  beside  the  horse.  Tommy  ran  his  fingers  through 
die  coarse  mane.  “See,”  he  said,  parting  the  hair,  “see  that  little  scar,  no 
bigger’n  a squirrel’s  eye.  That’s  where  I shot  it.  An’  now  it’s  mine.” 

St.  Clair  stood  speechless. 

Col.  Bouquet  stepped  to  Tommy’s  side  to  examine  the  small  scar. 
“Why?”  he  asked,  searching  deep  into  Tommy's  dark  eyes. 

“I  wanted  diat  horse,”  answered  Tommy  simply.  “I  wanted  to  use 
him  for  a pack  horse  to  trade  with  the  Indians  after  this  campaign  is 
over.” 

“I  see,”  Col.  Bouquet’s  voice  chilled.  “You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
in  spite  of  your  bargain,  which  was  fair  enough,  we  can  still  take  the 
horse.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“But,”  continued  Col.  Bouquet,  “because  of  your  superb  marksman- 
ship, and  your — let  us  say — provincial  wit — you  have  done  a great  service 
to  the  King  bv  making  it  possible  for  our  express  rider  to  continue  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Bedford  with  very  important  military  dispatches.  And 
if  you  are  willing — 

“I’ll  saddle  the  horse  right  away,”  said  Tommy  eagerly. 

“Tut,  tut,  don’t  interrupt  me,”  Col.  Bouquet  spoke  sharply.  “A  good 
trader  always  conceals  his  pleasure  or  displeasure  when  he  has  once  made 
a bargain.  Now,  ii  you  are  willing  to  lend  us  your  horse  for  this  emer- 
gency perhaps  we  can  issue  a trader's  permit  in  return  for  this  favor  to  the 
King.” 

Tommy  felt  his  heart  beats  quicken.  A warm  glow  of  elation  swept 
over  him  as  he  stood  erect  and  met  Col.  Bouquet’s  stern  look. 

““Sir,”  he  answered  flatly,  “I  think  the  bargain’s  fair  enough.” 

““Good!”  Col.  Bouquet’s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  stroked  the  sleek  flanks 
of  die  little  bay. 

Even  St.  Clair  mellowed  for  a moment  to  lav  a pudgy  hand  on  the 
horse’s  rump.  “Aye,  ’twill  make  you  a fine  pack  horse,  me  lad.” 

The  end. 
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A WORD  OF  EXPLANATION  is  clue  our  readers  regarding  the  title  of  this 
section.  ITINERANT  PERIKOMIAN,  reduced  to  simpler  English  means,  “a  person 
who  periodically  visits  towns  and  villages  in  a certain  region,”  exchanging  information 
of  the  same  sort  as  the  bards,  troubadours  and  minstrels  of  the  mediaeval  age.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  is  confined  to  English  words  such  as  auto, 
phonograph,  etc.,  ‘peri’  means  around  and  ‘komian,’  adjectival  form  of  the  Greek 
‘kome’  means  ‘the  village.’  The  Editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  devotes  a regular 
space  in  that  tony  magazine  to  “The  Peripatetic  Reviewer.”  “Peripatetic,”  according  to 
the  dictionary,  means  “one  walking  about.”  In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Editor  it  means 
the  review  of  books.  “Perikomian,”  which  has  not  reached  the  official  test  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  dictionary,  is  used  here  in  its  literal  sense.  The  Editor  of  TABLELAND 
TRAILS  has  made  it  a practice  for  years  to  visit  one  locality  after  another  in  the 
Tableland,  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  poking  his  nose  into  books,  but  to  talk 
with  the  people,  observing  those  communal  enterprises  that  are  devoted  to  culture. 
He  would  use  this  medium  to  boost  community  and  cultural  organizations  as  they 
come  to  his  notice. 


The  Intinerant  Perikomian 

THE  BLACKWATER  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  was  organized  in 
May,  1951  at  a meeting  held  in  Worden’s  Hotel,  Davis,  W.  Va.  Its  mem- 
bership comprises  the  business  and  professional  men  of  five  communities, 
Thomas,  Davis,  Bayard,  Harmon  and  Albert.  The  purpose  of  this  group 
is  to  assist  any  person  or  institution  who  is  minded  to  develop  the 
industrial,  tourist,  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  area.  This 
Association,  among  other  projects,  is  advocating  the  restoration  of  The 
Fairfax  Stone  in  the  hope  that  better  access  to  this  historic  landmark 
will  be  made  available  to  the  tourists.  It  is  currently  promoting  improve- 
ments at  Blackwater  State  Park. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  MARYLAND 
ANTIQUITIES  was  organized  in  1931  by  individuals,  who  acting  sep- 
arately, had  already  succeeded  in  preserving  a few  out  of  the  many 
worthy  architectural  monuments  of  Maryland.  It  was  organized  at  an 
inauspicious  time.  The  depression  that  immediately  followed  diminished 
the  ardour  for  preservation,  consuming  monetary  resources  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  available.  No  sooner  was  the  tension  lessened  than 
World  War  II  began,  and  all  further  efforts  had  to  be  postponed.  In 
1946  under  the  active  and  determined  leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Garrett 
the  Society  was  revived  and  a program  was  instituted  to  secure  members, 
adopt  a program,  and  from  it  select  such  projects  as  limited  funds 
would  permit.  The  Society  has  been  on  the  alert  to  protect  threatened 
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monuments  and  plan  for  the  integration  of  restored  buildings  into  the 
present  cultural  needs  of  the  people.  A Survey  of  historic  public  build 
ings  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  completed  in  1952.  A similar  survey  is 
being  planned  for  the  Western  Shore,  including  the  mountain  set  lion 
ol  Maryland.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  January  of  this  year  Mi. 
Charles  M.  Nes,  Jr.,  Architect  of  Baltimore,  succeeded  Mr.  Garrett.  John 
H.  Scarll  is  Secretary. 

Annual  membership  dues  is  $2.00  payable  to  The  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Maryland  Antiquities,  201  W.  Monument  Street,  Balti 
more,  Maryland. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  YVES  I ERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
had  its  origin  in  1834  when  “The  Historical  Society  of  Pittsburgh”  was 
formed.  Franklin  P.  Holbrook,  the  Editor  of  its  Quarterly,  says  in  a 
March,  1938  issue,  “For  eighty-five  years  after  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  first  fort  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  1719,  no  organized 
effort  was  made  here  to  recall  the  history  of  those  times.  It  took  another 
forty-five  years  and  three  abortive  attempts,  begun  successfully  in  1831, 
1833,  and  1858,  for  an  historical  society  to  take  permanent  root;  thirty- 
five  years  more,  and  several  revivals,  for  the  present  society,  organized 
in  1879,  to  secure  a home  of  its  own;  another  four  years  before  a regular 
publication  was  begun;  and  to  this  day  the  society  remains  practically 
unendowed.” 

I he  Society  holds  monthly  meetings  to  which  the  general  public  is 
invited.  Papers  are  read  by  persons  who  have  made  special  studies  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  history.  It  maintains  a growing  library  and 
museum,  both  of  which  are  open  to  the  public.  In  response  to  a steady 
stream  of  inquiries  concerning  historical  and  genealogical  data,  the 
Society  has  set  up  a bureau  of  information.  It  publishes  a Quarterly 
Magazine.  The  officers  of  the  Society  as  of  1952  were:  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Clintock,  Pres.;  Edward  Crump,  Jr.,  John  W.  Oliver,  Henry  K.  Sie- 
benek,  Mrs.  Douglas  Stewart,  Vice-Presidents;  Dr.  Cortlandt,  YV.  W. 
Elkin,  Secretary;  James  K.  Ebbert,  Treas.  The  Staff  includes  Phillip  II. 
Lantz,  Director;  Franklin  F.  Flolbrook,  Librarian  and  Editor;  Lawrence 
S.  Thurman,  museum  consultant. 

Those  interested  in  becoming  members  write  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  1338  Bigelow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I HE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  was  organized  ten 
years  after  the  Historical  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  namely  in  1844.  Mr. 
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Samuel  K.  Dennis’s  Centennial  Address  in  1944  before  members  of  the 
Society  at  Peabody  Institute  gives  a brief  resume  of  its  history,  alluding 
to  the  special  benefactions  of  personal  service  and  monetary  gifts.  The 
Society  maintains  the  following  activities: 

(1)  Library,  excellently  staffed.  Visitors  can  expect  prompt  service, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  spending  too  much  time  in  search  of 
items  to  be  studied. 

(2)  Art  Gallery  and  Museum. 

(3)  Maritime  Museum. 

(4)  Feature  Exhibitions. 

(5)  Monthly  Lectures. 

(6)  Illustrated  talks  on  arts  and  crafts. 

(7)  The  publication  of  a Monthly  and  Historical  Notes. 

The  home  of  the  Society  is  in  the  H.  Irvine  Keyser  Memorial 
Building,  presented  by  the  family  in  1919.  The  main  building,  erected 
in  1847,  was  the  home  of  Enoch  Pratt.  It  has  a large  membership  and 
substantial  endowment.  The  annual  dues  of  $5.00  include  subscription  to 
the  Monthly  and  Maryland  History  Notes.  Life  membership  is  $100.00. 
The  officers  are:  Hon.  George  L.  Radcliffe,  Pres.;  J.  Hall  Pleasants, 
Lawrence  Hall  Fowler  and  J.  Gilman  D’Arcy  Paul,  Vice  Presidents. 
William  B.  Marye  and  W.  Hall  Harris  are  the  secretaries.  James  W. 
Foster  is  Director. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  was  organized 
six  years  after  the  State  of  West  Virginia  came  into  being.  This  in  itself 
is  proof  of  the  historical  consciousness  of  a people  planted  in  new  soil. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Grafton,  W.  Va.  when  Dr.  Thomas  Logan 
was  elected  President.  The  next  development  was  under  Virgil  A.  Lewis 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  when  Dr.  John  P.  Hale,  author  of  “Trans-Alle- 
gheny Pioneers  * was  elected  President.  In  1901  the  Society  founded  its 
official  organ.  The  West  Virginia  Historical  Magazine.  In  1925  there 
was  a reorganization,  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature.  Andrew  Price 
of  Marlinton,  W.  Va.  became  its  President.  Under  Mr.  Price  the  Society 
issued  one  report  and  organized  some  county  associations.  Mr.  Price  was 
given  opportunity  to  publish  important  West  Virginia  History  and 
Folk-lore  in  “The  Blue  Book”  of  1926.  Again  in  1940  the  Society  had  a 
new  start.  The  Society  holds  two  meetings  annually,  one  in  the  fall,  and 
the  second  in  the  spring.  These  meetings  bring  folks  together  from 
every  part  of  a state  known  for  its  widely  scattered  communities,  and 
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still  somewhat  mutually  inaccessible  at  certain  seasons  ol  the  year 
because  of  its  terrain. 

Ross  B.  Johnston  of  Charleston  is  President,  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bird  Cook. 
Archivist.  Other  officers  will  be  reported  in  a subsequent  issue.  Annual 
membership  dues  are  32.00  a year.  Those  applying  for  membership  should 
apply  to  Mrs.  Roy  Bird  Cook,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FESTIVALS  IN  THE  TABLELAND.  Since  the  year  1930  when  The 
Alleghany  Tableland  Association  was  formed  through  the  collaboration 
of  the  Extension  Dept,  of  the  University  of  W.  Va.  and  The  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  there  have  been  a number  of  Festival  organ- 
izations that  have  taken  root.  For  eleven  seasons,  from  1931  to  1948, 
The  Mountain  Choir  Festival  Association  held  programs  of  church  and 
folk  music  in  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.  and  Arthurdale,  W.  Va.  It  is  incor- 
porated  under  the  laws  of  W.  Va.  The  Forest  Festival  at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
was  organized  around  the  same  time.  In  1938  John  O.  Collins,  President 
of  the  Kingwood  Volunteer  Fire  Dept.,  persuaded  that  organization  to 
promote  what  has  since  become  well  established  as  The  Buckwheat 
Festival  of  Preston  County,  W.  Va.  About  five  years  ago  a group  of 
citizens  of  Meyersdale,  Penna.,  organized  The  Maple  Syrup  Festival. 
The  Elkins  and  Kingwood  festivals  are  held  in  October,  the  Meyersdale 
festival  is  held  in  April.  These  festivals  are  extremely  popular,  and 
months  of  intensive  preparation  by  the  respective  communities  go  into 
the  programs  which  generally  last  for  three  days.  TABLELAND  TRAILS 
hopes  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  these  festivals  and 
others,  in  subsequent  issues.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  festivals  and 
similar  events,  such  as  the  Pocahontas  County  Fair,  that  visitors  can 
learn  much  about  the  customs  and  history  of  the  Tableland. 


CENTENNIALS  IN  THE  TABLELAND  are  gaining  momentum. 
The  Oakland,  Md.  Centennial  in  August,  1949  lasted  for  a week.  It  was 
highlighted  by  a Pageant  “The  Song  of  The  Oaks”  held  outdoors  from 
a triple  stage  which  was  seen  by  over  eight  thousand  paid  admissions.  It 
was  a dramatization  of  the  history  of  Oakland.  The  last  week  of  October 
in  1952  witnessed  a similar  celebration  in  Shinnston,  W.  Va.  Shinnston, 
visited  by  a tornado  less  than  ten  years  ago,  wiping  out  the  lives  of 
numerous  citizens  and  destroying  many  of  its  public  buildings  and  homes, 
has  not  only  fully  recovered  but  stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  second 
century  with  promise.  On  October  12th  and  13th,  1952  St.  Paul’s  Meth- 
odist Church,  Oakland,  Md.,  Rev.  Winfield  Patterson,  Pastor,  held  cen- 
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tennial  services  highlighted  by  an  Anniversary  Sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Spronl  Boyd,  District  Supt.  Monday  evening  in  the  Parish  Hall  a Recep- 
tion and  Program  brought  people,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to- 
gether where  they  heard  an  historical  address  by  William  Shirer,  a mem- 
ber  of  St.  Paul’s.  Many  objects  of  historical  interest  were  on  display  in 
the  Joseph  Harned  Class  Room.  That  same  week-end  in  Frostburg,  Md. 
St.  Michael’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Montgomery, 
Pastor,  observed  its  centennial.  A large  program  book,  containing  many 
early  portraits  of  Pastors  and  parishioners,  together  with  a comprehensive 
account  of  its  history  was  issued.  The  Rev.  Michael  Slattery  was  the  first 
regular  priest.  The  founders  of  Frostburg,  Meshack  and  Catherine  Frost, 
parishioners,  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  Founder  of  Oakland, 
Isaac  McCarty,  was  a parishioner  of  St.  Paul’s  and  is  buried  in  the  orig- 
inal churchyard.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  hundred 
years  of  St.  Michael’s  around  fifty  of  its  parishioners  found  their  religious 
vocation  in  the  church  as  priests  and  nuns.  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Oakland,  Md.,  Rev.  Michael  Carney,  Pastor,  in  June,  1952 
observed  its  centennial  with  several  services  and  a reception  to  the 
general  public.  This  was  the  first  occasion  that  a Pontifical  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  this  parish,  when  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Francis  P.  Keough 
of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore  was  the  Celebrant.  A splendid  program  book 
reveals  the  fact  that  Father  Slattery  of  St.  Michael’s  in  Frostburg  was 
also  responsible  for  the  founding  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Oakland. 


THE  GARRETT  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  founded  by 
the  late  Captain  Charles  E.  Hove  in  1940  is  a flourishing  society  of  over 
one  thousand  members.  It  publishes  a Quarterly  known  as  ‘The  Glades 
Star”  which  has  become  very  popular  among  the  membership.  Its  present 
editor  is  Prof.  Ervin  Smith  of  Oakland.  It  now  holds  its  annual  dinner- 
meeting the  fourth  Thursday  in  June.  Mr.  Paul  Naylor  is  President. 
Membership  dues  are  one  dollar  a year.  On  Labor  Day,  1952  it  dedicated 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  State  of  Maryland  located  about  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  W.  Va.  line  on  the  crest  of  Backbone  Mountain, 
about  fifteen  miles  soudi  of  Oakland.  The  elevation  of  3,360  feet  was 
given  the  name  HOYECREST  in  memory  of  Capt.  Hove. 


THE  REV.  RUTHVEN  MORROW,  Founder  of  Naturecraft,  has 
been  residing  in  Davis,  W.  Va.  for  the  past  several  years.  Along  with  his 
ministry  he  has  developed  a camera  technic  that  has  brought  him 
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marked  success.  His  kodachrome  pictures  of  exotic  wild  flowers,  game 
animals  feeding  at  night,  historic  landmarks  and  alluring  seems  enjoy 
a wide  popularity  in  the  Tri-State  area.  His  illustrated  lectures  are  in 
demand  by  various  organizations.  The  NATUREGRAFT  LECTURES 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  providing  many  amateurs  a needed  stim- 
ulus to  make  more  careful,  close-at-hand  studies  of  res  natura.  It  you  are 
interested  write  to  Rev.  Ruthven  Morrow,  Xaturecraft,  Davis,  \V.  Va. 


PROF.  IVAN  C.  DIEHL,  Dean  of  State  Teachers  College,  Frost- 
burg,  Md.  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  taking  moving  pictures 
of  some  of  the  notable  scenic  views  in  the  Tableland.  Of  recent  years  he 
has  prepared  a series  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  kodachrome  movies, 
such  as  “Braddockia”  and  “Maple  Syrup  Time  in  The  Alleghenies.” 
Our  historical  societies  would  find  the  series  under  the  general  title 
of  “Travelogues  in  the  Tableland”  an  ideal  audience-getter. 


OAKHURST  TEA  ROOM,  located  on  route  31  six  miles  west  of 
Somerset,  Penna.  is  a mecca  for  everyone  who  enjoys  a substantial  meal 
with  leisurely  folks  in  an  historical  setting.  Tourists  of  the  Tableland 
coming  off  the  Penna.  Turnpike  at  the  Somerset  Exit  will  find  it  worth 
their  while.  Everyone  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  dine  here  be- 
come automatically  members  of  its  self-elected  clientele. 

What  makes  this  hostelry  so  popular?  Have  you  ever  dreamed  in 
these  days  of  large  dishes  and  small  servings  happening  on  a Tavern  with 
old  fashioned  hospitality,  all  the  food  you  can  eat,  and  at  popular  prices? 
Your  money  provides  you  a choice  of  half  dozen  entrees,  with  w’affles, 
bread,  and  vegetables  served  in  common-style  country  dishes.  From  its 
very  inception  OAKHURST  TEA  ROOM  has  been  living  up  to  its 
motto:  “All  the  food  you  can  eat.”  One  should  plan  to  hold  their  dinner 
parties  there,  because  along  with  the  generous  amounts  of  delicious 
food  there  are  three  professional  shows  during  each  evening  every  day 
of  the  week,  not  including  Sundays.  The  best  floor  show  talent  is  procured 
by  the  experienced  and  popular  host,  Ernie  Baker.  The  place  has  become 
such  an  attraction  that  if  one  wants  to  be  sure  of  a good  spot  it  is  safest 
to  make  your  reservations  in  advance. 

The  Oakhurst  Tea  Room  has  an  interesting  history.  Ernest  Baker, 
the  Host,  is  a direct  descendant,  on  both  sides,  of  well-known  tavern 
keepers  of  over  a century  ago.  Route  31  was  originally  the  Old  Glades 


Pike,  built  around  1800  and  running  from  Bedford,  Pa.  via  Somerset  to 
Little  Washington,  Pa.  where  it  connected  with  the  National  Pike.  On 
his  father’s  side  he  is  a direct  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Bakersville, 
a village  close  by.  On  his  mother’s  side  a descendant  of  a founder  of 
Somerset,  originally  named  Brunnerstown  after  Ernie’s  great-grand 
father,  the  Keeper  of  the  Tavern  in  what  is  now  Somerset.  The  Taverns 
of  Baker  and  Brunner  were  stage-coach  stops  in  the  old  Pike  days. 

“Ernie”  as  his  host  of  friends  call  him,  is  a natural  for  the  role  he 
so  pleasantly  has  adopted.  His  personality  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness.  A good  host  must  have  a flair  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
strangers,  making  them  feel  at  home,  being  on  the  alert  for  the  doing  of 
small  courtesies.  Ernie  has  owned  Oakhurst  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
made  it  one  of  the  best-talked-of-places  in  the  Tableland.  It  is  a com- 
bination of  tradition  and  modernity;  its  clientele  is  representative  not 
only  of  local  personages  but  include  also  discerning  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  When  one  is  reminded  that  the  chefs  at 
Oakhurst  have  presided  over  the  shiny,  commodius  kitchen,  for  also 
twenty  years,  without  interruption,  further  tribute  to  Ernie’s  genius 
would  be  repetitious.  The  good  old-fashioned  days  still  exist  in  the 
Tableland. 


THE  GARRETT  COUNTY  BIRD  CLUB  was  organized  the  fall  of 
1952  with  twelve  members.  It  is  a unit  of  The  Maryland  Ornithological 
Society.  Garrett  County  is  especially  favored  for  bird  study,  being  one 
of  the  more  accessible  mid-way  habitats  for  northern  and  southern 
species.  Almost  three  hundred  species  have  been  observed  within  this 
area.  The  Club  has  already  several  field  trips  to  its  credit.  It  meets 
quarterly.  Elizabeth  Slayter  is  President.  Membership  dues  $1.50  a year. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  meets  every 
fourth  Tuesday  at  eight  p.m.  in  their  headquarters  in  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Their  present  projects  are  the  Fairfax  Stone  and  Rich  Mountain  Battle- 
field. The  present  officers  are:  D.  D.  Brown,  President;  Prof.  Douglas 
McNeil,  Vice-President;  L.  H.  Buzsell,  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Paul  Hart, 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Virgie  Harris,  Program  Chairman.  The  Society  was 
organized  May  1st,  1924.  Membership  dues  are  one  dollar  a year. 
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"Whistlin'  In  The  Wind" 


By 

ELIZABETH  BLACK  PHILSON 

Whenever  I get  terribly  discouraged  about  the  war,  reading  of  strikes, 
sabotage,  the  confusion  in  Washington,  the  criticism  of  this  and  that,  I 
look  wildly  about  for  something  of  comfort.  Then  I remember  the 
Super-Highway  and  how  it  was  built.  1 find  much  comfort  in  its 
dramatic  story. 

“The  Dream  Highway”  it  was  called  for  a while.  Just  somebody’s  pipe 
dream,  people  said.  It  couldn’t  be  done;  it  was  all  politics.  On  and  on 
wagged  the  unbeliever’s  tongue.  Even  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  charge  of  it, 
admitted  later  that  he  wasn’t  sure  it  could  be  done. 

But  they  started — and  from  the  four  corners  of  the  U.  S.  A.  skilled 
workmen  converged  with  the  finest  collection  of  modern  machinery  this 
country  had  to  offer.  They  came  roaring  into  our  towns,  those  jolly, 
tough,  efficient  workmen,  crowding  every  building  to  bursting  with 
people,  cars  and  equipment.  Their  mammoth  steam  shovels  and  bull- 
dozers ate  into  the  mountains.  Here  was  a young  army  of  men  and  trucks 
swarming  like  ants,  molding  the  terrain  to  man’s  will. 

The  skeptics  still  said  it  couldn’t  be  done,  and  when  accidents  hap- 
pened pointed  and  said — “See!  they  can’t  tunnel  those  mountains — 
they’re  too  treacherous.”  There  was  labor  trouble;  there  were  fights;  and 
lack  of  materials  seriously  impeded  progress.  Even  nature  hindered  with 
the  worst  winter  in  fifty  years,  lashing  the  workers  with  sub-zero  winds, 
heavy  snows  and  ice  until  she  forced  most  of  the  work  to  cease  for 
several  months. 

When  nature  relented,  even  slightly,  the  work  continued.  Amidst 
the  accidents,  the  bickering,  mud,  snow,  sleet  and  ice,  the  work  went  on. 
And  there  is  the  Super-Highway,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  our  age. 

And  now  a new  work  is  begun  in  our  midst — the  founding  of  a Quar- 
terly Magazine  that  will  recount  the  manifold  dramas  of  history  and 
folk-lore  of  this  mountain  region.  TABLELAND  TRAILS  might  well 
become  the  Super-Highway  of  our  history — a Highway  where  we  in  our 
day  can  travel  up  and  down  the  trails  of  the  past  and  relive  the  stirring 
scenes  and  episodes  of  the  great  American  saga,  wherein  people  from  the 
rising  sun  journeyed  laboriously  across  the  mountains  to  the  shining  sea 
of  the  sunset  lands. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


Now  that  you  have  traversed  some  or  all  of  Tableland  Trails  in  this 
issue  why  not  take  a few  minutes  for  note-taking?  No  doubt  important 
subjects  dealing  with  persons  and  places  in  the  Tableland  country  came 
to  mind  as  you  journeyed  mentally  over  these  trails.  Drop  us  a line, 
commenting  on  what  you  have  seen — and  what  you  would  like  to  see 
in  future  issues.  For  one  thing  you  can  expect  the  history  of  a community 
in  each  issue.  We  started  with  West  Virginia  in  this  issue,  the  second 
issue  will  feature  a place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  third  in  Maryland. 
Then  the  fourth  will  again  take  up  another  community  in  West  Virginia 
until  we  have  come  to  the  end — but  this  is  a long,  long  trail,  and  it 
certainly  winds  up  and  down  a lot  of  hilly,  pleasant  country  among  the 
most  fascinating  people  in  America. 

Another  trail  you  can  always  expect  is  one  that  takes  you  into  the 
life  of  an  Unforgettable  Tableland  Character.  The  woods  are  full  of 
them;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  historical  personages  who  are  flesh  of 
our  flesh  and  blood  of  our  blood.  They  are  waiting  to  put  the  vitamins 
of  local  history  and  geography  into  your  cultural  diet.  As  they  will  flash 
upon  the  screen  in  TABLELAND  TRAILS  in  the  coming  issues  we  will 
pose  a few  samples  for  your  Quizzers  and  your  Ouizzists. 

(1)  Who  was  Queen  Aliquippa? 

(2)  What  is  the  Arthurdale  Story? 

(3)  Rev.  Daniel  Beachy  and  The  Amish — Does  this  sound  familiar? 

(4)  What  made  Father  Quirk  so  memorable? 

(5)  Why  was  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel? 

(6)  What  is  the  unique  and  startling  tie-up  attributed  to  Tom  Fossit  and  General 
Braddock? 

(7)  Why  did  a Quaker  of  Somerset  Co.  call  himself  “Tuscape  Death?” 

(8)  What  was  the  name  of  the  Methodist  preacher  in  Grantsville,  Md.  who  later  was 
Chaplain  of  U.  S.  Senate  for  12  years? 

(9)  What  is  the  ‘Mystery’  of  the  Horn  Papers? 

(10)  How  could  ten  tons  of  Watermelons  be  consumed  in  one  day  in  the  little 
village  of  Independence  in  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va.? 
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Bibliography 

The  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  for  eighteen  years  has  busied 
himself  with  gathering  items  in  a Bibliography  that  runs  to  more  than 
three  hundred  books  dealing  exclusively  with  the  1 ableland  country.  1 he 
Editor’s  List  so  far  is  the  only  one  in  existence,  and  will  be  published 
piece-meal  in  each  issue.  If  your  special  training  is  such  that  you  rccogni/ 
a mother-lode  when  you  strike  it  you  should  heed  this  suggestion: 

BE  SURE  TO  SAVE  EVERY  COPY  OF  TABLELAND 
TRAILS  FOR  THIS  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Your  Britannica  minus  volume  eighteen  (say)  will  annoy 
you.  There  is  no  remedy  lor  incompleteness. 

The  first  fifteen  items  follow: 


(1)  A History  of  Preston  County,  West  Virginia  by  Oren  F.  Morton. 

Two  Volumes.  The  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Kingwood,  W.  Va..  1911. 

Two  sets  are  still  available  by  writing  to  the  above  publisher  for  terms.  A rare 
and  well-written  county  history. 

(2)  History  of  Western  Maryland,  J.  Thomas  Scharf. 

Two  Volumes,  published  by  Louis  H.  Everts,  1882,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  most  important  source  book  for  Allegheny  and  Garrett  Counties,  Maryland. 
Hard  to  come  by.  To  be  had  in  Ruth  Enlow  Library,  Oakland,  Md.  anti  Free 
Library,  Cumberland,  Md. 

(3)  History  of  Somerset  and  Bedford  Counties,  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Welfley,  Two  Volumes. 

Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Pa. 

(4)  Early  Somerset  County,  Frederic  Doyle. 

Published  by  Somerset  County  Historical  Society. 

Sesqui-C.entennial  Publication  No.  1 Copies  available. 

For  information  write  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Pa. 

(5)  Life  and  Work  of  Prince  Demetrius  Gallitzen. 

Rev.  Petei  Lempke.  Trans,  by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Plumpe. 

Longmas-Green,  New  York-London,  1940. 

(6)  The  Wilderness  Trail.  Charles  A.  Hanna. 

Two  Volumes.  G.  P.  Putmans  Sons,  N.  Y.,  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Pa. 

(7)  The  Navigator.  Zadok  Cramer. 

Published  by  Cramer  and  Spear,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1818. 

Copy  in  Favette  Co.  Library,  Cniontown,  Pa.  and  in  other  libraries  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Deals  with  our  river  culture. 
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(8)  Travels  West  of  Alleghenies.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaite. 

Three  Volumes.  1748-1846,  published  by  Arthur  H.  Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1904.  Public  Library,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

(9)  Forty-four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter.  Meschach  Browning. 

This  has  gone  through  several  editions  since  1859.  This  famous  American 
hunting  classic  can  be  obtained,  new  edition,  from  R.  Getty  Browning,  1012 
Harper  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(10)  Monongahela  Of  Old.  By  James  Veech. 

Private  distribution  only.  Copy-right  re-issued  in  1910. 

Copy  in  Fayette  Co.  Library,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

(11)  Historical  Sketches  of  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va.  William  T.  Price. 

Published  by  Price  Brothers,  Marlinton,  W.  Va.  Write  to  Calvin  Price,  Marlin- 
ton,  W.  Va.  about  this  fine  book. 

(12)  The  Planting  of  Civilization  In  Western  Pennsylvania.  Solon  and  Elizabeth  Buck. 
Published  by  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1939. 

(13)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  Civil  War.  Festus  P.  Summers,  G.  P. 
Putman’s  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1939. 

(14)  Border  Settlers  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  1768-1795.  Embracing  the  life  of 
Jesse  Hughes,  by  Lucullus  Virgil  McWhorter. 

The  Republican  Publishing  Co.  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1915.  In  Library  of  University 
of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

(15)  “The  Ballad  Of  Oakland”  (with  historical  notes).  Felix  G.  Robinson. 

A few  first  copies  still  obtainable.  If  interested  write  Felix  G,  Robinson, 
Mendeli,  Oakland,  Md.  “Song  of  the  Oaks”  performed  at  the  Oakland,  Md. 
Centennial  was  derived  from  “The  Ballad  of  Oakland.” 
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The  Blackwater  Civic  Association 


Gilbert  Smith,  President,  Davis,  W.  Va. 

Jim  Myers,  Vice-President,  Davis,  YV.  Va. 

Gerald  Parks,  Vice-President,  Thomas,  YV.  Va. 

C.  Y.  Harman,  Vice-President,  Harman,  YV.  Va. 

H.  R.  Fulk,  Sr.,  Vice-President,  Bayard,  YV.  Va. 

Ernest  Colabrese,  Secretary,  Thomas,  YV.  Va. 

Kenneth  Rubenstein,  Treasurer,  Thomas,  YV.  Va. 

The  following  members  have  cooperated  in  the  publication  of  this 
first  issue  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS. 

DAVIS,  YV.  VA. 

Robert  Raese,  Groceries.  (T  he  oldest  store  in  Davis.) 

G.  P.  Smith,  The  Corner  Grocery. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Cleaver,  Worden’s  Hotel. 

Belmont  Cleaver,  Belmont’s. 

John  Combs,  Tourist  Center  and  Drug  Store. 

C.  G.  Smith,  The  National  Bank  of  Davis. 

YVayne  C.  Spriggle,  Funeral  Home. 

Ralph  Good,  The  Community  Store. 

Rev.  Ruthven  Morrow,  Xaturecraft. 

Joe  McCleary,  Taxidermy — Publisher  of  Popular  Music. 

Ed.  Miller,  Jr.,  Hardware. 

William  Miller,  Post  Office. 

Carman  DiBacco,  Groceries. 

Jim  Myers,  Myer’s  Service  Station  and  Garage. 

M.  I,.  Cooper,  Groceries. 

Ernest  Hertwig,  Artist. 

ALBERT,  YV.  VA. 

Ernest  and  Felix  Colabrese,  General  Store. 

THOMAS,  W.  VA. 

Gerald  Parks,  Duncan  and  Berkeley  Telephone  Co. 

Smith  Hockman,  Miners  and  Merchants  Bank. 

Stelman  Harper,  Principal  of  Thomas  High  School. 

Stuart  Cooper,  Insurance. 

Rubenstein’s  Meat  Market  and  Groceries. 
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Motels  Of  Merit  On  The  Tableland  Trails 

1 —  The  Motels  in  this  Directory  are: 

CLEAN 

CONVENIENT 

COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  FACILITIES 
COURTEOUS  HOSTS. 

2 —  Always  keep  a copy  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  handy  in  your  car.  When  looking 
for  a Motel  along  one  of  the  Tableland  Trails,  consult  your  magazine.  Listed  are  the 
MOTELS  OF  MERIT. 

3 —  Don’t  hesitate  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Motel  Proprietor.  He  wants  you  to  have 
every  courtesy  and  convenience,  and  he  is  right  there  to  see  that  you  get  good 
service.  He  will  also  gladly  furnish  you  with  information  respecting  side  trips  in 
that  locality.  These  are  often  the  most  rewarding  in  terms  of  scenery,  local  history 
and  folk-lore. 


ROUTE  32 

SMITH’S  MOTEL 

Located  between  Blackwater  Falls  and  Davis,  W.  Va.  on  Rt.  32,  three  miles  from 
Thomas,  W.  Va.  and  intersection  with  Rt.  219.  Modern  stone  cabins,  having  kitchen 
along  with  sleeping  facilities.  Heat  and  Showers. 


ROUTE  50 

MILL  STONE  LODGE 

1 mile  west  of  Aurora,  W.  Va.  Heated  Cabins,  Pony  Rides,  Good  Food,  Service 
Station,  Gift  Shop.  Roy  and  Margaret  Case,  your  Hosts. 

WOLFE’S  MOTEL 

At  Cheat  River  Bridge  and  Rt.  50.  On  site  of  old  Caledona.  See  historic  Covered 
Bridge.  Brand  new  cabins  with  all  facilities.  Good  food. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  “TABLELAND  TRAILS’’ 
for  ( ) year,  years. 

Name  

Also  send  subscription  to: 

Name Address 

Name Address 

Enclosed  is  my  check  made  payable  to  “TABLELAND  TRAILS”, 
“Mendeli,”  Oakland,  Maryland.  Single  subscription  for  one  year  $5.00. 
Two  or  more  $4.00  a year. 
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Tableland  Trails  Original 
Charter  Subscribers 


Aivrett,  Jacob  Alfred 
Cumberland.  Maryland 
Albright.  F.  W. 

Tunnelton,  West  Yirginia 
Allen.  Sam  and  Gertie 
Culver.  Indiana 
Arnold.  Gilbert 

Terra  Alta,  West  Ya. 

Ash.  Zeppa 

Grafton.  West  Ya. 

Baker.  Ernest 
Somerset,  Pa. 

Bazinet.  Rev.  John  L..  S.S. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Beerits’  Sons 
Somerset.  Pa. 

Bell,  Bessie  Boyd 
Glenville,  W.  Ya. 
Belmont’s 

Davis.  West  Ya. 

Bender.  Rhoda 
Springs.  Pa. 

Bennett.  Major  Yictor  W. 

Coral  Gables,  Florida 
Bernstein  Furniture 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Bittinger,  Truman 
Oakland.  Maryland 
Bloch,  T.  M. 

Wheeling.  West  Ya. 
Blundon,  J.  Paul 
Keyser.  West  Ya. 

Bodine.  A.  Aubrey 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Bolden,  Anne 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Boushka,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Arlington.  Yirginia 
Bovd.  Mr.  George  W. 

Wheeling,  West  Ya . 
Browning,  R.  Getty 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Bruce,  Robert 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Brydon.  Miss  Edna 
Oakland,  Mary  land 
Busy.  Lloyd  L. 

Cumberland,  Marvland 
Byrd.  Dr.  H.  C.,  Pres. 
College  Park.  Maryland 

Cain.  Tom 

Oakland.  Marv  land 
Cain,  W.  H. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 


Carney.  Rev.  Michael 
Oakland.  Marvland 
Carroll.  Rev.  C.  B.,  S.S.J. 

Glen  Arm.  Maryland 
Carroll.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J. 

Dallas.  Texas 
Chaney.  D.  E. 

Cumberland.  Marvland 
Chidester  Motor  Co. 

Kingwood.  West  Ya. 

Clauson.  Ruth  A. 

Cumberland.  Marvland 
Cleaver.  Kathrvn 
Davis.  West  Ya. 

Cleveland.  Richard  F. 

Baltimore.  Marvland 
Cochran,  Clyde  B. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Coffman,  George 

Cumberland.  Marvland 
Combs.  John  H. 

Davis.  West  Ya. 

Conlon.  Thomas  F..  Postmaster 
Cumberland,  Marv  land 
Conlon.  Thomas  F.,  jr. 

Cumberland.  Marvland 
Cook.  Mrs.  Rov  Bird 
Charleston.  West  Ya. 

Cook,  Rov  Bird 

Charleston.  W est  Ya. 

Cooper.  Rev.  Austin 
Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
Cooper.  M.  L. 

Davis,  West  Ya. 

Corliss.  F.  R..  Jr. 

Somerset,  Pennsvlvania 
Cox.  Stanlelv  R. 

Morgantown.  West  Ya. 
Crunelle,  Mr.  Robert  J. 

New  York.  New  York 
Cumberland  Free  Librarv 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Davis,  M.  Elinor 
Jamestown.  New  York 
Davis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Fairchance.  Pennsylvania 
Davis,  P.  S. 

Salisbury.  Pennsylvania 
Davis,  Thomas  J. 

Harrisville,  West  Ya. 

Dean.  Herman  P. 

Huntington.  W’est  Ya. 

Dean.  Mrs.  Jennie 

New  York  City,  New  York 
DiBacco,  Carmen 
Davis,  West  Ya. 
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Diehl,  Dr.  Ivan 

Frostburg,  Maryland 
Dillingham,  Mr.  H.  L. 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Duling,  Joseph  J. 

Clarksburg,  West  Va. 
Duncan  & Berkeley  Phone  Co. 

Thomas,  West  Va. 

Durst,  Ross  Compton 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Englander,  C.  W. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Evans,  Z.  Bond 
Aurora,  West  Va. 

Everly,  “Happy” 

Kingwood,  West  Va. 

Farley,  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Keyser,  West  Va. 

Faust,  Burton 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fawley,  O.  B. 

Morgantown,  West  Va. 
Fazzalari,  I. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Ferb,  Robert 

Bronx,  New  York 
Finan,  Thomas  B. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Flanagan,  Mr.  Paul  L. 

Saratoga,  California 
Flynn,  Rev.  Peter 

Morgantown,  West  Va. 
Footer,  Nellie  Wilson 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Fresh,  F.  Lee 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Friend,  Russell  Resh 
Confluence,  Pennsylvania 

Galvin,  Mr.  Paul 

Canton,  Massachusetts 
Gardner,  Hunter 

Hyattsville,  Maryland 
Garrett,  Robert 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Garrett,  Thomas  & Anna 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Garrett  Co.  Southern  H.  S. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Garrett  Co.  Northern  H.  S. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Gartland,  Father  Albert  A. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Gibson,  Mr.  Francies  W. 
Manheim,  West  Va. 


Gibson,  Lloyd  C. 

Scarsdale,  New  York 
Giessman,  Lester 

Morgantown,  West  Va. 
Goldman,  Mary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Good,  Ralph 
Davis,  West  Va. 

Grace,  Charity 

New  York,  New  York 
Gray,  Harold 

Silver  Springs,  Maryland 
Griffin,  Anne 

Weston,  West  Va. 

Griffin,  Rev.  Edward  A. 

Clarksburg,  West  Va. 
Gustkey,  Mr.  C.  E. 

Kingwood,  West  Va. 
Gustkey,  Mr.  Carl  E. 

Bellaire,  Ohio 
Gustkey,  Mr.  C.  W. 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 
Gutskey,  Mr.  H.  E. 

Newport  Beach,  California 
Gutman,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Wheeling,  West  Va. 


Halbritter,  Leslie 
Tunnelton,  West  Va. 

Hanna,  Bern 
Rockwood,  Pennsylvania 
Hanna,  W.  H. 

Confluence,  Pennsylvania 
Hannum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 

Moundsville,  West  Va. 

Harmer,  Edgar 

Shinnston,  West  Va. 

Harmer,  Harvey  W. 

Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

Harper,  Stelman 
Thomas,  West  Va. 

Harrington,  Dr.  Gordon 
SceneryHills,  Pennsylvania 
Harrison,  P.  M. 

Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

Hart,  Walter  L. 

Morgantown,  West  Va. 

Helbig,  Lillian 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Henderson,  George  R. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Hewes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Clarksburg,  West  Va. 
Hindman,  Dr.  Wm.  Blake 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
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Hinebaugh,  Bessie  W ard 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
Hinebaugh.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C..  Jr. 

Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania 
Hinebaugh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Oakland.  Maryland 
Hines.  Paid  J. 

Lexington.  Kentucky 
Holland",  J.  W. 

Hagerstown.  Maryland 
Hooper,  Dr.  LeRov 
Morgantown.  West  Ya. 

Hough.  Helen 

Frostburg,  Maryland 
Hovermale.  Dora  B. 

Davis.  W7est  Va. 

Howard,  Julia  Frances.  Elizabeth 
Baltimore.  Maryland 
Hove.  Miss  Carlotta 

Huntington  Park.  California 
Hove,  Ruth 

Sang  Run,  Maryland 
Huebsch , W alter  Sc  Emily 
Flushing.  New  York 
Hungerford,  Mr.  A.  L. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Hunt.  J.  William 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Husemoller,  Ruth 
Hyattsville,  Maryland 

Jarvis.  Hugh 

Clarksburg,  W7est  Ya. 

Jenkins,  WTilliam  S. 

Frostburg.  Maryland 
Jex,  W.  R. 

Arlington,  Virginia 
Johnson.  Charles  B. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 

Johnson.  Ernest  C. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Jones.  Grace 

Oakland.  Maryland 

Kaulfman,  David 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Kennedy.  James  E. 

Canton.  Massachusetts 
Kent.  Katharine  McElroy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Keough,  Archbishop  Francis  P. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Kilkenny.  Father  Lawrence 
Cumberland.  Maryland 
Kirwin.  Rev.  Daniel 
Wheeling.  West  Ya. 


Klaer,  Rev.  Alfred  Lee 
Ithaca.  New  York 
Kleiner.  E.  C. 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I..  N.  Y 
Kooser.  Ernest  O..  Esq. 

Som erset . Pennsy  1 va n i a 
Kossuth,  Mr.  George 
Wheeling.  West  Ya. 
Kuehn, Johanna 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Kump.  Cyrus  S. 

Elkins,  West  Ya. 

Kunkle,  Joseph  A. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Laidley.  B.  B. 

Morgantown.  West  Ya. 
Lansberry.  Judge  Thomas  F 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 
Larkin.  Rev.  Regis 
Frostburg,  Maryland 
Legge,  G.  W. 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Lehman.  Manford 

Shanksville,  Pennsylvania 
Lewis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1 
Chevy  Chase.  Maryland 
Livengood.  Wm.  S. 

Somerset.  Pennsylvania 
Logue,  H.  M. 

Berlin.  Pennsylvania 
Lowe,  Caroline  E. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Lynch,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dundalk.  Maryland 
Lyne,  Mrs.  Sue  H. 

Silver  Springs,  Maryland 

Maddox.  W.  Hayden 
Morgantown.  West  Ya. 
Marion  County  Library 
Fairmont,  West  Ya. 
Marland,  Gov.  William  C. 

Charleston.  W’est  Ya. 
Marshall,  Vause 

Williamsport.  WTest  Ya. 
Martin,  Rev.  John  S. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Matteson,  Maurice 
Frostburg.  Maryland 
Matthews,  Archibald  M. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Maxwell,  Haymond,  Sr. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 
Mayer,  W.  S.,  Jr. 

Johnston.  Pennsylvania 
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Meyer,  J.  A. 

Davis,  West  Ya. 

Mill  Stone  Lodge  Motel 
Aurora,  West  Ya. 

Miller,  Claude 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Miller,  Ed.,  Jr. 

Davis,  West  Ya. 

Miller,  Dr.  J.  L. 

Thomas,  West  Ya. 

Miller,  John  B. 

Fairmont,  West  Ya. 

Miller,  William 
Davis,  West  Ya. 

Miners  Sc  Merchants  Bank 
Thomas,  West  Ya. 

Minor,  Charles  D. 

Morgantown,  West  Va. 

Mong,  Walker 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Monongahela  Power  Co. 

Fairmont,  West  Ya. 

Morrow,  Rev.  Ruthven 
Davis,  West  Y’a. 

Murdock,  Henrietta 
New  York.  New  York 
Moredock,  A.  L. 

Waynesburg,  Pennsvlvania 
Murray,  Rev.  John  Courtnev.  S.J. 
Woodstock,  Maryland 

McDonnell,  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J. 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 

McDowell,  Luke 
Keyser,  West  Ya. 

M’Guire,  John  A. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
McReynolds,  Stewart 
Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 

Naylor,  Paul  B. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Newton,  Mr.  Earl  W. 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Newton,  Mr.  Earl  W.,  Jr. 

Golf,  Illinois 

O’Brien,  Rev.  J.  J. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 

Ohio  Public  Library 
Wheeling.  West  Va. 

Olsen,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Glendale,  California 
O’Neill,  Michael 
Elkridge,  Maryland 
O'Reilly,  Rev.  John  L. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 


Palmer,  C.  E. 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Palmer,  U.  G. 

Dearborn,  Michigan 
Patterson.  David 

New  York.  New  York 
Peddicord,  Fred,  Jr. 

Kingwood.  West  Ya. 

Perrv,  Clav 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Peterson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Philson,  Elizabeth  Black 
Somerset,  Pennsvlvania 
Pierce,  Carleton  C..  Jr. 

Bridgeport,  West  Ya. 

Preble,  Jack 

Steubenville,  Ohio 
Preston  Co.  Board  of  Education 
Kingwood,  West  Ya. 

Price,  Dr.  Paul 

Morgantown,  West  Ya. 


Raese,  Robert 
Davis,  West  Ya. 

Rasche,  Leo  J. 

New  York.  New  York 
Reber,  Mr.  Arthur  L. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Reber,  Mr.  Warren  B. 

Canton.  Ohio 
Reiley,  Henry  Baker 
Somerset,  Pennsvlvania 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Wheeling.  West  Ya. 
Robinson.  Howard  L. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 
Robinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis 
Monkton,  Maryland 
Robinson,  Mrs.  John  G. 

Oakland.  Maryland 
Roosevelt.  Anna  Eleanor 
New  York,  New  York 
Rouzer,  Paul 
Keyser,  West  Ya. 
Rubensteins  Grocerv 
Thomas,  West  Va. 

Ryan,  Edward  J. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 


Santangelo,  Patsv 
Thomas,  West  Va. 
Sauer,  Rev.  Win.  F. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Saunders.  Julia 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Saylor.  Dr.  Ezra  C. 

Berlin.  Pennsylvania 
Schmidt,  Xina 

Towson.  Maryland 
Scull.  John  I. 

Somerset.  Pennsylvania 
Sehrt,  Prof.  Edward  H. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Shaffer.  Mrs.  Artie 
Homer,  Ohio 
Shaver  &:  Heckman 

Somerset.  Pennsylvania 
Sidebottom.  Mrs.  Earl  \V. 

Clarksburg,  West  Ya. 

Slavter.  H.  Elizabeth 

Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland 
Sloan.  D.  Lindley 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
C.  G.  Smith 
Davis.  West  Ya. 

Smith.  G.  P. 

Davis,  West  Ya. 

Snell.  Alden 

Arlington,  \ irginia 
Snyder,  Melvin  C. 

King  wood.  West  Va. 

Somerset  Joint  Schools 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Somerville,  Win. 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Sommers,  Dr.  Festus  P. 

Morgantown.  A Vest  Ya. 

Speck  Motor  Co. 

Somerset.  Pennsylvania 
Spicher,  Mrs.  Emma  C. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Spiggle.  Wavne 
Davis.  'West  Ya. 

Steber,  Eleanor 

New  York.  New  York 
Stegmaier.  Harrv  I. 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Steiding,  Charles  A. 

Keyser,  West  Ya. 

Stockslager.  Mrs.  H.  F. 

Oakland.  Maryland 
Sullivan,  Rev.  Walter  (Maj.) 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Ya. 

Swart,  Charles  M. 

Wheeling,  West  Ya. 

Swint.  Bishop  John  ]. 

Wheeling,  West  Ya. 

Syckes,  S.  Lua 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

(To 


Tavlor.  Cas 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Thayer,  Man  Rebecca 
Wooster,  Ohio 
Thompson,  Mrs.  George 
Davis,  West  Ya. 

Tomassctti.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Troxell.  Robert  L. 

Cumberland.  Maryland 


Lniontown  Public  Library 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
I'pper  Monongalia  Yallev  Assoc. 
Fairmont.  West  Ya. 


Yerzei,  Georgia  M. 
Davis,  West  Ya. 


Walker.  Mr.  Richard  A. 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
Ward's  Restaurant 
Oakland.  Maryland 
Watson,  Paul 

King  wood.  West  Ya. 

Weber,  Mr.  John  C.,  Jr. 

Weston.  West  Ya. 

Weller,  Francis  Marshall 
Baltimore.  Maryland 
Whetsell.  Charles  H. 

Cumberland.  Maryland 
Whetsell.  Mr.  Clay 
Elkins.  West  Ya. 

White,  Mr.  Richard  S. 

Kanasa  City,  Missouri 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Arthur 
Independence.  West  Ya. 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Wolfe’s  Motel 
Erwin.  A Vest  Ya. 

Wright.  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Worthington.  West  Ya. 


Young.  Dr.  Claude  F. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Young.  Jared  W. 

Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland 
Yutzy.  Harold 

Oakland.  Maryland 

be  continued) 
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taking  a Tableland  Trail  to  the  following  places  noted  for  his- 
tory, scenery,  and  recreation  — 


Loretto,  Penna.  Shrine  of  Prince  Gallitzen  (Cambria  Co.,  Pa.). 

Friendship  Hill,  once  the  home  of  Albert  Gallatin  (Fayette  Co., 
Penna.). 

Summer  Theatre,  Jennerstown,  Penna. 

Mt.  Davis,  Highest  Elevation  in  Penna.  (Somerset  Co.,  Pa.). 
Youghiogheny  Lake  (Somerset  Co.,  Pa.). 

Swallow  and  Muddy  Creek  Falls  (Garrett  Co.,  Maryland). 
Hoyecrest,  Highest  elevation  in  Maryland  (Garrett  Co.,  Md.). 

Fairfax  Stone,  three  miles  east  of  Rt.  219  turning  off  between  top 
of  Backbone  Mt.  and  Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Blackwater  Falls  and  Canyon  (Tucker  Co.,  W.  Va.). 

Canaan  Valley  in  June,  picking  wild  strawberries  (Tucker  Co., 
W.  Va.). 


Davis  Plains  in  July,  picking  blueberries  (Tucker  and  Grant 
Counties,  W.  Va.). 

Hiking  on  Blackbird  Knob  Trail  across  Davis  Plains,  (Tucker 
Co.,  W.  Va.). 

Seneca  Park,  Pocahontas  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Cranberry  Bogs  in  Greenbrier  Co. 

Spruce  Knob,  highest  elevation  in  the  Tableland,  4,860  ft. 
(Pendelton  Co.,  W.  Va.). 

Seneca  Caverns,  in  Pendleton  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Smokehole,  in  Pendleton  Co.,  W.  Va. 

The  Sinks  of  Gandy,  in  Randolph  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Caudy’s  Castle  on  the  Cacapon  in  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va. 
Motoring  and  Camping  on  the  Middle  Mountain  Road  through 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest. 


Other  unusual  places  will  be  listed  in  subsequent  issues. 
Always  keep  a copy  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  in  compartment 
box  of  your  car.  Your  visit  to  these  mountains  will  be  enriched 
by  frequent  reference  to  TABLELAND  TRAILS. 


Eagle  Convex  Glass  Specialty 
Company 

CLARKSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Founded  by  Frank  Ai'crkmawe  in  1921 

This  company  graciously  donates  this  space  to  announce 
THE  RED  EDI  CAT  l OX  OF  THE  GREAT 
CROSSIXGS  MARKER 

Under  auspices  of  Great  Crossings  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  jo,  i953 
On  Route  40  and  Youghiogheny  Dam  Bridge 
Mrs.  Fred  R.  Cuppet.  Regent 


All  Tableland  Trails  Subscribers  and  Friends 
are  cordially  invited. 


Oakliutst 


TEA  ROOM 


COUNTRY  STYLE  DINNERS 
Served  daily  from  noon  to  9:00  p.m. 
‘ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT' 

Fried  Chicken,  Country  Ham,  T-Bone  Steak 


ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 


ERNEST  W.  BAKER,  Host 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  PROTECTOR 


^r^INT.  PIT* SBUt 
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